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Heroes and hoydens from all thought exempt, ue, 
Whose proudest trophy is the world’s contempt.—Anon. ue ’ 
ae! 
PuiLosopuy is but the disciple of Fashion, and Wisdom, leading on Te 
* . 





battalions of the Virtues, is merely the shadow of exclusive refinement. cc? 
We must marvel, now, in the radiance of our modern glories, at the pate 
aberrations of the sages, who, in conformity with immortal disagree- 
ment, ordained the highest good to consist in pleasure, fortitude, he- 
roic courage, contempt of evil or transcendent intellect, while, though 
claiming the prophet’s gift, they overlooked the fountain of all noble- 
ness and nobility, the golden house of fame and fortune, the temple of 
the world’s divinities—from whose reflected splendour society derives 
its only charm and every individual, his only moral or intellectual su- 
blimity. Vain were all their alchymic and astrologic dreams—their 
dusty erudition; vain has ever been the starlight dream of poetry and 
the celestial vision of theologic enthusiasm; for the true Olympian 
Castaly—the actual Delos and Delphi remained undiscovered, till the 
Red Man was exterminated from his woods and streams, and Co.um- 
BIAN Fasuion gathered around the springs of Saratoga. 

While I breathe these magic words, which thrill, year by year, so 
many unwedded hearts, my spirit glows like the altars of the Guebres; 
forms, lovelier than the satyrs and more dignified than Pan, float over 
the visions of my soul and almost awe me into silence. ‘That thou- 
sands of ages should go by in darkness and myriads of bosoms throb 
vainly over unrealized glimpses of a paradise beheld by the pythia in 
an unknown land! that imperial pomp, the conqueror’s pride, the 
beauty’s enchantments, the imaginings of the poet, and the exalted 
conceptions of the sophist should languish and linger in hopelessness, 
till the bark of Charon awaited them on the shores of Styx, over this 
sublimest of mysteries—the springs of Saratoga! Inscrutable denial! 
Incomprehensible reservation! With what eagerness the ancients must 
have suspended their palpitating hearts upon the lips of the pythoness 
—and how imploringly besieged the shrine of the Delian King for a 
single drop of that nectar, which, in these days of equal rights, Indian 
banishment, Magdalen historiographers, federal faction and republican 
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oligarchies, transforms the boor into the beau, the hoyden into the belle 
and rural simplicity into fashionable fascination ! 

What were the Assyrian regalia or the Roman triumphs—the ban- 
quets of Apicius, the halls and gardens of Babylon,. the triclinia of 
Corinth, or the porticoes and temples of Athens, in competition with 
the magnificent assemblage of Columbian Fashion in the Congress 
Hall and Pavilion of Saratoga Springs? Vainer than vanity! Fragrant 
as the odour of a miser’s memory; gentle as a faction or sect when it 
acquires the ascendgncy; polished as polemic discussions or congres- 
sional debates, and dignified as a demagogue at elections; the demo- 
cratic society congregate in ballroom and piazza and look down with 
unutterable derision upon all who had fathers since Adam delved on 
the confines of Eden! 

It were lamentable, indeed, did not broad and impassable distinctions 
exist in such an unparalleled republic as this; it were acrime meriting 
ecclesiastical rebuke if the simple maiden and domestic matron, who 
toil with vulgar industry, should dare to obtrude their unmannered pre- 
sence upon the refined beauties and exquisite dandies of the American 
school of Fashion. And how could the ancients, in their ignorance, 
rival, in any art, the triumphant accomplishments of the moderns? Shall 
their toga compare with the green garment of the beau? or their tunic 
with his chess-board or tick inexpressibles? or the bare Apollo neck 
with the tight chequered cravat and glazed collar (or collarless black 
stock and underbrush mustachios,) from whose profound recesses the 
whiskered physiognomy peers out like an Afric faun from the foliage 
of his forest?’ Who shall assert audacieously the pretensions of the 
man-maker Prometheus in opposition to the plastic powers of a Man- 
hattan tailor? Forbid the sacrilege, goddess of Folly! And shall we 
dare to institute a comparison between Cleopatra floating along the 
Cydnus, amidst clouds of perfume, in the magnificence of unlimited 
power, and a modern belle of blonde lace, brazen armlets, paste jewels 
and unchangeable complexion, who might .stand as a model to another 
Apelles, as did of old, Campaspe, without the necessity of additional 
exposure? Could Cupid, in his most extravagant cupidity, desire a 
lovelier throne than the mountain hair, or a happier home than the 
unveiled bosom? And what, in thought or its expression, was Aspasia 
or Thais to the intellectual conversation of the blonde, brunette and 
exquisite groups at their exclusive soirees? Pericles in his power and 
Socrates in his wisdom listened to the one; but the unrivalled man of 
fashion deigns to talk with the other! ‘Tempe, Academe and the Pie- 
rian fountain—shall we name them in the same generation with the 
impressive landscape of yellow sand and red ochre, the scented groves 
of pines and the quiet sacrarium that overshadows the Congress waters ? 
Human enterprise and improvement, we are told, have been travelling 
in a circle for a thousand years; but none, save an administration vas- 
sal, could deny that the world ever before witnessed such a tribunal of 
fashion as that, which, during ten weeks, hurls forth its ediets from the 
hallowed haunts of Saratoga Springs. Here mediocrity luxuriates and 
vulgarity aspires. Here common-place takes precedence of genius and 
modest ability retires before assailing ignorance. Here Milo mocks Vi- 
tellius and untempted virtue devotes to perdition the betrayed Fornarina. 
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All this is laudable in the highest degree ; for deference paid to know- 
ledge or sympathy to sorrow is anti-republican, heterodox and illbred 
and deserving reprobation. ‘The ambassador of burglars, the delegate 
of gamblers, the German baron and Brazilian count dissipate ennui 
from the fashionable assemblage and fascinate by their matchless man- 
ners and exhaustless wealth, the wives and daughters of unaccomplish- 
ed democrats. 

But dinner waits at Congress Hall, and we must not delay. Espe- 
cially, as the sentimental sublimity of a modern prize tale is not to be 
expected in a plain story like this. Oh, that our poor labours, like 
those of mawkish misses and beardless beaux, were worthy the am- 
phyctionic judgment of six or seven of the very first men of letters 
existing in a pre-eminently literary community. There would be tri- 
umph in the idea—but dinner waits at Congress Hall. 

Like purple clouds guided by the simoom, or flocks of Bacchantes 
leaping on Arcadian hills with the gentle and beloved Eumenides, or 
(I love to multiply comparisons and suggest resemblances where a sub- 
ject like this demands phrases of grand eloquence,) or mermaids per- 
forming a gallopade on the back of a Lapland kraken what time he 
listens to the music of the Maelstrom—the belles and beaux advanced 
in pairs with genuflexions, grimaces and chacchinatory preludings in- 
numerable, and took their places at the banquet. The first that enter- 
ed was Count Moustache Rosignol, a noble exile, but, late, a haut-ton 
courtier of the X King X., who bore with Gallic grace and Parisian 
flexibility, Miss Rosalinda Della Crusca Cleaver, the daughter and only 
heiress of a gentleman of blood, extensively reputed at the Fly Market 
and Bull’s Head. Not even the Hon. Broker Bullion dared to enter into 
the penetralia of his fortune, but none doubted it was very large. 
Beautiful and capacious as the sleek beeves of her father, when they 
stood up to be immortalized by his accolade—his consecrating blow, 
she sailed on beside the shrivelled Count with a corpulent grandeur 
that electrified all beholders. ‘The sultriness of the atmosphere sensi- 
bly increased as she sunk like a pile of Ottoman cushions into her chair. 
The next pair were the Rev. Pyne Pest, a heinous changer of opinions 
and conditions, as it suited his interest or policy, who, with more than 
a perpendicular front, an eye of sublimity, a smile of perpetual sancti- 
moniousness and a carriage of ostentatious pretension, led on Miss 
Martha Spinster Criterion, alady of fortune and expectations, in whom 
thirtyfive years had not subdued that abhorrence of celibacy, which 
had characterized her youth, nor lessened, in the least, the energy of 
her communications. , 

The third couple were the Hon. Broker Bullion, a gentleman highly 
respected on ’change, and Miss Jerusha Banker, the heiress of a dis- 
tinguished financier, who had risen to unrivalled opulence and power, 
solely by his excellent management of very complicated affairs which 
none but himself had the ability to comprehend and unravel. Then 
came Peregrine Popinjay, the indescribable exquisite, with Miss Bell 
Bluebell, the inimitable; and Fisher Greenhorn, Esq., the first jurist 
of his country, attending Mrs Scattergood Scritterhover, the amiable 
and elegant relict of the great merchant of that name, who, by an aus- 
piciously early death after their marriage, left her to extend her bene- 
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factions, founded upon his wealth, to every opéra, ballroom, cardtable, 
confectioner, milliner and mantuamaker in the honoured city of her 
residence. Following with the commendable speed of civilized vora- 
city, a promiscuous host succeeded these polished pioneers, and fell 
into their seats with the dignity and grace becoming a highly christian- 
ized people. Last of all and alone, Chester Hayfield, who said he 
was a poor countryman, knowing nothing about the mysteries of dan- 
dyism, bankruptcy, and refinement, sauntered slowly into the long 
room and seated himself at the extremity of the vast table, with an air 
of modesty most becoming in the presence of such an assembly. Yet, 
had one remarked his bearing with more than the superficial glance of 
self-satisfied fashion, it would not have been difficult to perceive a quiet 
expression of scorn stealing over his face, when his clear, calm, inde- 
pendent eyes rested, for a moment, upon the busy triflers around him. 
The momentous business of mastication, however, soon concentrated 
every idea and feeling. Physical pleasure is universal; that of intel- 
lect is restricted to few, and felt even by them in various degrees. It 
is a melancholy, a humiliating thought that, after all the triumphs of 
mind and all the conseecrations of heart, which the world at wide 
intervals, has witnessed, the gratifications of sense are the only delights 
of which myriads are susceptible. What great assemblage would not, 
at any time, sacrifice philosophy, poetry, even religion itself, to the 
indulgence of appetite and passion ? 

‘¢ Miss Cleaver!”’ said the Hon. Broker Bullion, with an enviable 
display of Parmly’s teeth, ‘shall I be honoured by your acceptance of 
a portion of this very fine beefsteak ? how do you prefer it? very rare ? 
The blood follows the knife—’tis superb !’’ 

“*T never use meat, Mr Bullion !’’ said the lady of the shambles, with 
a magnificent toss of the head, which nearly dislocated her curls. 
‘‘ Then let me help you to a remarkably fine bit of this beautiful cut- 
let,”’ continued Broker, with a zealous earnestness. 

‘‘ Have I not told you, Sir,’”’ said Miss Rosalinda, with unfashiona- 
ble vehemence, ‘ that I used no meat whatever?’ Bullion stared like 
the Beloved King on a doubloon, and the complexion of the belle be- 
came richer than her father’s blood. Count Moustache spoke to his 
betrothed in French, and with a serpentlike fascination succeeded in 
adjusting her shocked nerves, though they were so much obstructed 
by obesity, that a dangerous delay necessarily ensued. ‘The money- 
changer consoled his ill luck by musing upon Wall Street specula- 
tions. 

‘Miss Banker!’’ sighed P. Popinjay, ‘will you permit me the 
honour to send you some of these exquisite little fish? Quite refresh- 
ing, "pon honour! they were netted with the skill of a master, and 
kept, the maitre d’hotel declares, in a state of delightful martyrdom, as 
it _ to signify how much may be gained by a protracted catas- 
trophe.”’ 

‘Mr Popinjay !”” snarled the heiress, “I must know the giver ere 
I accept the gift;”’ and she turned aside with a proud consciousness of 
exclusive fashion. 


_ “So we are twain,” whispered Bullion. Popinjay’s ruffles were 
in a tempest, 
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** Miss Bell Bluebell!’ pronounced the Rev. Pyne Pest, with his 
much admired decision and promptitude of expression, ‘shall I send 
you a choice piece of this roasted pig ?”’ 

The church dignitary’s own bell never rung like the little heart of 
the belle Bell Bluebell: for horror of horrors! she was a disguised but 
unconverted Jewess, and abhorred all pigs and puppies, natural and 
ecclesiastical. The Rev. Pest looked dignified, the lady frowned, and 
the company laughed. 

‘When shall we three meet again ?”’ hummed Broker Bullion, and 
the servants crowding around to carve and distribute, favourite morsels, 
amidst the clatter of those most musical utensils, which Moslemin 
despise, soon obstructed all wit and wisdom. Except feeding time at 
a menagerie, or a promenade up and down Niblo’s grand walk, or a 
meeting of Tappan reformers, I do think that a large company of 
Columbian fashionables at their dinner is the most interesting and in- 
structive exhibition beneath the planets. Let the mazurka of mastica- 
tion proceed in silence ! 

‘We were discussing the momentous subject of moral accounta- 
bility and the palliations of penalties which temptations suggested,” 
said Miss Martha Spinster to the Rev. Pyne Pest, as the attendants 
uncovered the table and brought on the dessert. ‘‘ The only criterion 
of character, Mr. Pest, I think, is universal politeness; and, as to be 
polite to all, it is necessary sometimeés to dissemble, the sin of well- 
mannered unrealness* will be forgiven us in consideration of the virtue 
of forbearing to injure another’s sensibilities. Do you not think so, Mr 
Pest?” 

‘‘ Beyond a doubt, Madam, mercy is a very great merit,” and I wish 
to heaven she would exercise a little just now, thought Pyne, sitting on 
ahatchell. ‘* Society then,” continued the gentlewoman, “being the 
guide of our actions, the only criterion of right and wrong, is the law it 
follows ; affluence is turned into its channels, influence succeeds, reli- 
gion no longer grovels with the vicious and vulgar, and the altar is 
reserved for the elect. Is it not so, Mr Pest?” : 

‘‘ We should respect society : the Author of our holy religion begged 
pardon of the High Priest,” said the exemplary teacher, bowing him- 
self to hide the quivering lip, which glowed with malisons on the po- 
lemic powers of inextinguishable celibacy. 

‘‘Excellently argued, Miss Criterion,” 
Pest’s dilemma. 

‘“‘T am often distressed at nights,”’ pursued the persecutor, much en- 
couraged, ‘‘ in attempting to account for the origin of evil. ‘There is 
something dark about it—and the best way, perhaps, is to follow the 
only light we have—that of the natural desires—and thereby fulfil the 
law unto ourselves. ‘The innovations and heterodoxies, which have 
degraded religion, are greatly to be lamented; the truest morality seems 
to me to consist in the honourable discharge of household duties, a 
punctual attendance on the services, and an undeviating submission to 
fashion. You agree with me, I am sure, Mr Pest.” 


cried Greenhorn, enjoying 





* New coin. It is too much to expect fashion to speak English. 
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‘‘ How should he dissent from a doctrine so consolatory, and so well 
established by Trent and Constance councils, and the synod of Dort, 
and the assembly of Westminster ?”’ said Bullion, with readiness, ere 
the gentleman could reply. 

‘Bring no dissenters within the pale of my opinions,” said Pest, 
with a well understood solemnity—“ we consort not with radicals and 
corrupters.”’ 

‘Surely not, Mr Pest,” said Miss Martha. ‘’Tis insupportably 
vulgar to commune with a herd of pestilent mechanics. There are seven 
heavens, we are told, Mr Pest, and seven ages to man,” (‘but only 
one age of a woman who seeks a husband, however,’ whispered Della 
Crusca, loud enough to be heard,) ‘‘ and why should there not be seven 
distinct orders in such a republican society as ours? All are of equal 
rights—and God is no respecter of persons, to be sure ; but to think of 
a poor creature, who works for her living, marrying a surpliced servant 
of the Lord !” 

*¢ Sacrilege !” ejaculated Popinjay. ‘‘ Breach of privilege !”’ shouted 
Bullion. 

‘‘ But I was alluding to household ecstacies, Mr Pest,” said the in- 
terested spinster. ‘* What can be more delightful than to soothe the 
sorrows, refresh the exhausted spirits, heighten and perpetuate the 
reputation, and partake the solitude of the man of thought? For my 
part, Mr Pest’’ E 

The ladies began now to leave the table, and Miss Criterion was 
compelled to finish her vision as the Rev. gentleman led her to the 
diningroom. She was rapidly renewing the subject, when Bullion 
beckoned Pyne away ; they called for a half dozen of champagne, and 
adjourned to a private room, where the fellow collegians and congenial 
spirits could expand and communicate without restriction. 

‘¢ Confound that woman,” said Mr Pest, as the brilliant wine perco- 
lated through his veins, ‘‘ why the d—1 must a man be racked in this 
way? Don’t you know how one can get rich without the plague of 
being publicly courted? What a locust cloud of soft words and sim- 
pers floats eternally about one of my profession! And then one has to 
put on buckram, and fashion one’s face into the similitude of an effigy 
on a sarcophagus, and preach pestilence, and look austere, and simulate 
and cant, and be a living lie, to gain the smiles of mammon—who, after 
all, I believe, is the best of the gods.” 

‘« All too true, Pest! You chose a wrong profession, my dear fellow. 
Commissioned peculation profits more than clerical hypocrisy ; though, 
weighing the skill of adroiter managers, perhaps, yours is the safer 
track in the long run. Men love to gamble under the garb of business, 
and they love to be gulled under the garb of morality ; but politics fluc- 
tuate, the workeys grow rampant, rogues shoal in from Cape Cod— 
I lose my seat in the legislature, and instead of shaving and making 
laws, I am likely to get shaved, and suffer the severity of the very acts 
I supported for my own protection.” 

‘Still, you are rich, and have power, while I am but a poor priest, 
hunted by strange women, and not allowed to say that I would be my 
own providence, and care for no other, if the superstitious and besotted 
world -would let me. Here I can talk, at least; and what to me are all 
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the idle prejudices and impositions which fools believe and fear? My 
only creed is policy, but with my temperament it is hard to maintain 
even that. While the world seek deception, and are in love with the 
dogmas of destruction, why, who can blame portionless youngsters for 
canting them on their way? I admire systematic deception ; it smacks 
of philosophy, and demonstrates a clever fellow. Your candid man is 
dangerous : therefore, I level him at once, by generously lamenting to 
some old all-believing dowdy, that he is a villain, and has done secret 
things—ha ! ha! he is gone ina moment. Your man of genius I detest ; 
I am apt to borrow a few good things for my homilies—the dead theo- 
logians tell no tales—but the living scholar and man of genius does— 
therefore I blast him with polite regrets, that so much talent should be 
united to so much profligacy. One, you know, can utter anathemas 
from the pulpit, which would be called blasphemies anywhere else. I 
love ease, pomp, pleasure and fame, but the only road to them is hy- 
pocrisy. Confound fate! If I was only free from trammels, as you 
are, Bullion! But policy—policy, my dear fellow ! it is the very soul 
of success.” 

‘** You should have been Pope, my dear Pest! then having the keys 
of heaven and hell, you could summon all the saints and seraphs about 
you, and let loose the demons upon your detectors. But how comes 
it that you wander about from one scene of exertion to another, and 
thereby lose the power you have acquired ?”’ 

‘‘Satan will have it so,” said Pest. ‘They wonder and admire 
amazingly for a time—proclaim their doubts of one so gifted and holy 
continuing among them—salute and feast me—drink my texts, and 
digest my plagiarisms—increase my salary—submit to my opinions— 
and delicately insinuate that I should take one of their pious Peris into my 
paradise. Then I invite a poor unfortunate wretch of a scholar to 
extend my influence, by his abilities as a teacher—promise him my 
patronage, and contract to supply him with a fixed number of pupils— 
always supposing him not to be such a dunce as to believe himself pos- 
sessed of any opinion or soul but mine. ‘He grows impatient, while I 
test his submission to my will by refusing to send his scholars—gets 
into debt, because he can get no money ; marries, like a fool, and makes 
matters worse ; goes to church, and mutters ‘ Blair,’ ‘ Tillotson,’ ‘ Bar- 
row,’ &c. while the sermon’s sehtences fall eloquently from my lips, 
like a cloud of incense, on the assembly ; and that makes things worst 
of all. Then I blackball him for his scoundrelism ; precipitate his 
creditors upon him—and so he vanishes. But, presently, a reaction 
takes place. The idiots fancy asympathy for the Azazel of pedagogues ; 
regret I do not marry, lament their bad crops, and wish to reduce my 
salary. This I will not allow, for I do not wear a cloak merely to be 
pelted—and so I follow the pedagogue.” 

“‘ Well, well, Pest, you have a rapid way of getting rid of confidence 
and esteem, and rusticated habits; but I see you never forget the prime 
end of all creation—to make money. It matters little how you acquire 
it, so that the scout of Pluto, old Hays, do not make havoe of your 
Plutus—for you might as easily punish the Black Prince himself, as a 
rich man in this right honourable republic. But drink—drink! ’tis the 
last bottle, by Jove! but the other five are gloriously lodged! Now 
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golden visions melt along the clear bright surface of the flood within ! 
Methinks, the loss of my election to the pigmy legislature is but a dim 
prelude to universal dominion in Wall street, and a lofty station among 
the senators of our democracy. From the splendours of Congress 1 
shall ferret my way to the head of a department—(you remember 
Danaé,) and then, my dear Pest! perchance you shall grasp the conse- 
crated crosier, and thank destiny. What now, fellow ! can we not be 
private, sirrah ?”’ : 

‘* A letter, sir,”’ said the waiter. Bullion glanced at the superserip- 
tion, tore open the envelope, grew pale, in defiance of the wine, as he 
read with agitated rapidity—and springing from his chair, with the 
bound of a wild beast, flung himself, without a moment’s delay, on the 
swiftest horse he could summon, and vanished on the road to New York. 

Does the preposterous idea enter the reader’s mind, that Mr Pyne 
Pest was troubled by the remotest anxiety for his friend? or in the least 
agitated by his sudden disappearance, beyond the interruption of their 
bacchanalia, and the darkening of his hope that the influence of his friend 
might lubricate his path to power? A renowned man of fashion would 
not be so utterly unmannered as to sympathize with his friend in mis- 
fortune ; sorrow for another’s losses is sacrilege in a worshipper of ton. 
The votaries of the world are sadly misrepresented by the simple ; they 
are supposed to possess honour, feeling, magnanimity, generous incli- 
nations, and grateful propensities—to remember a benefit beyond the 
lapse of a dial shadow, and confer one once during a score of olympiads. 
But they err flagrantly ; it is unreasonable to believe that the gates of 
the world’s Eden could be guarded by men who would scatter its joys 
and its virtues over the unhappy earth. Let the prejudice be corrected, 
and the opinion deemed heretical ; it is shrewdly tinged with paradox. 

Pyne Pest deliberately took up the letter, which Bullion had dropped, 
and, as his most cherished companion rushed through the forest, read 
with less than his customary beauty of elocution, (Jupiter knows that 
Bacchus thickens the lips,)—*‘ speculations failed’’—* stocks fallen” — 
‘‘chief clerk abused confidence and fled’’—* business in great confu- 
sion—committed to the unravelling skill of Mr Banker’’—and other 
items not less refreshing. ‘So, my honours are but fantastic visions, 
after all!’ said Pest. ‘* Well, a shower of gold may come yet, thank 
fate! though it does come from arf antiquated thunder-cloud. Miss 
Criterion! I shall be the most obedient worshipper of--your dower— 
and you shall be the wife of a “‘ man of thought.”” Then he rather 
thought he felt sorry for Bullion—hoped he would yet be able to intrigue 
in his behalf—and either raise him in, or take him out of his profession ; 
drank the half bottle of champagne left—sighed over his sables—and 
went to make love to Miss Martha Spinster Criterion. 

Meanwhile, the drawingroom had been the scene of charitable dis- 
cussions, wherein Mr Pest was deservedly honoured. 

‘‘ Indeed, Mr Greenhorn, you are unjust and merciless,” said Miss 
Martha. ‘TI am proud to eall the clergyman my friend, and universal 
politeness would seem to suggest. abstinence from infidel invective in- 
my presence.” 

6 Oh !’ said the jurist, “I assure you I had not the least idea of the 
subsisting relation. I deemed it scarcely possible that intimacies could 
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originate between the antipodes.”” The sallow cheek of the lady did 
seem to acquire additional colour ; but whether she absolutely blushed, 
I am unprepared to determine. 

“What think you, Miss Banker, of this ostentatious black robe ?”’ 
said Popinjay, venturing again to address the heiress. 

‘*He has a master and a judge, though some acknowledge neither, 
from lack of consciousness that they possess anything to reward or 
punish,” replied the haughty beauty, disdaining, at all times, the pre- 
tensions of fops, and much to her honour, utterly loathing scandal. 


“Pour nous le temple de memoire 
Est dans le coeurs de nos amis.” 


said Count Moustache, evidently understanding the small talk, though 
he declined to declare his sentiments in the country’s vernacular. 
‘Well done, M. Rosignol! You can quote aptly, I see,” cried 
Greenhorn, ‘and with satirical effect. Wo be to all whose temple 
of memory is in the hearts of their friends, especially if they be fash- 
ionable ones! ‘The altar would be overladen with forbidden sacrifices. 


But, really, I cannot help thinking this Mr Pyne Pest to be right . 


welcome, my dear friend! We were just lamenting your absence,” 
continued the lawyer, without a change of feature, or a falter of the 
voice, as the vicar walked haughtily into the room. ‘* How is our friend, 
Mr Bullion?” Greenhorn had seen him depart hastily for New York, 
but he was an adept at cross-questionings. 

‘* A projected loan called him suddenly to town,”’ said Pest, consci- 
entiously employing falsehood in reply to deception. ‘Shall I be 
honoured by your company on a ride, Miss Criterion? Our thoughts 
gather green slime in these thronged rooms. Do you ride, ladies and 
gentlemen ?”? And Mr Pest departed with Miss Martha Spinster. 

Exercising their imaginations upon one another’s characters, each 
couple now pursued their favourite modes of recreation, enjoyment, and 
scandal. Who shall attempt to follow the metempsychoses of fashion ? 
or who, on daring pinions, hope to reach the temple o’erveiled by the 
rainbow clouds of caprice? When people are resolved to accomplish 
some much desired object, interesting only to themselves, they are 
generally serious and earnest, but not at all entertaining to any beyond 
their circle. The god of love—I mistake—the gods of love (for there 
are two, one of whom was the son of Erebus and Nox,) were extremely 


active among the floating vines of the porticoes, the amber landscapes * 


and humming solitudes of the heaths, ponds and pine woods of Sara- 
toga; but I cannot assert which of the little divinities bore away the 
spolia opima—the highest trophies. Suffice it, that Count Moustache 
won from the profundity of Miss Rosalinda’s affections a sibillated 
assent to his susurrated propositions ; that Peregrine Popinjay, elevat- 
ing his quizzing-glass to discern the first token of acceptance or denial, 
and exhaling his breath with fearful velocity, did forget for a moment to 
examine his chains and laces, and slap his boots, while he uttered the 
best speech that ever graced his lips—for it meant something—and re- 
ceived a reply brief as a Jew’s conscience, “ask my father Moses—he 
deals in Chatham street ;”’ that Mr Pest, preferring a syncope to atrophy, 
was betrothed by the stars (heavens ! not Saratoga’s,) to the astonished, 
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debilitated, fainting Miss Criterion ; that Fisher Greenhorn, though the 
soidisant first counsellor and orator of his generation, and gifted with 
most desirable powers of impenetrability and adroitness, was not reluc- 
tant to solicit the permanent society of Mrs Scattergood Scitterhover, 
nor she, deserted lady, slow to assent to the purport of his plea ; and 
that, while poor Bullion was baptized in dust, and Miss Banker in un- 
witnessed tears of envy,.Chester Hayfield overlooked the game of ma- 
trimony, and very rudely “guessed there’d be sumimut of a blow-up 
hereabouts afore the dog-star went off.” 

The august night (what in nature is more august than the translated 
tropics, with their torrid dews on clay hills and sand banks ?) passed 
slowly over the dreaming contracters, and in multiplied revelations of 
future assemblies, fashions, plaudits, pleasures and emoluments, they 
nearly forgot Sirius, the winged sycophants of midnight, and the out- 
stretching uncertainties, which yet lay, like Gedrosian deserts, between 
their hopes and fruition. 

The morning rose, as it must always rise upon such charms and 
sublimities as Saratoga presents, in a rich yellow tunic, so very like the 
landscape, that the hydra-seekers (not Lernean but chalybeate) were lost 
in admiration, and gaily indulged in prophecies, that as was the day of 
their betrothal, so should be the long blessed hours of their wedlock. 

The post came in, and Mr Pest sat down to read his letters. What 
agitates that benevolent person as he peruses? Has a spirit, that left 
him no legacy, gone without his aid? Or a beneficent society, that un- 
dersells unpatronized sempstresses, omitted his name as president? Or 
a pirate printer published one of his plagiarized sermons? Or an insur- 
gent Creesus of his congregation intimated that the Rev. Augustus Cha- 
pone might be an acceptable minister in his place? No, none of these. 
Why, then, quivers his brow, and foams his lip, and writhes his spirit ? 
We extract a passage from the letter of his friend. ‘* Fearful lest a 
sense of duty, and the desire you ever manifest to gratify your parish- 
ioners, may hasten you into some compromise of your character, I delay 
not to inform you that the whole fortune of Miss M. S. Criterion: was 
exhausted long since, by extravagance, and that she has taken advantage 
of her situation as a mantuamaker (though this is little known) to appear 
at the Springs, and attempt to lure you into her toils. I entertain no 
enmity whatever against the lady—though she owes me ten dollars and 
ten cents, with interest—but, as your friend, I counsel you not to com- 
mit yourself.” 

Could Mr Pyne Pest procrastinate now? Delay in decision was 
never a crime of his, when mammon led the way. Dexterously avoid- 
ing Miss Criteyion, who was seeking him, he immediately wrote a very 
characteristic epistle to the lady, gnashed his teeth with rage as he 
thought of his exposure, and saw ‘ Breach of Promise’ written in gold 
on the front of Congress Hall, paid his bill, and shot away from Sara- 
toga, like Lucifer from Eden. We present a portion of his farewell 
address. 

August 7, 183— 
“* My Dear Sister in Charity. 

“It is with sincere grief of spirit that I communicate to you the 
thoughts of my last night’s watchfulness. A certain freedom of expres- 
sion, and peculiar opinions, which Tertullian condemns in his invaluable 
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works, have heretofore struck me as indicating in you an obliquity of 
faith, a tincture of heterodoxy, which would be highly detrimental to 
me in my profession, were we united in the holy bonds of household 
fellowship. I cannot but deeply lament the result of my earnest orisons ; 
but am firmly assured that these my painful convictions are the only 
guide to our separate and individual happiness. Let me, in the distant 
field of my labours, enjoy the consoling hope, that you will recant these 
your heretical opinions, and be prepared to meet me in heaven, as we 
can meet no more on earth. 
Yours in charity, 
PYNE PEST, 4. M., V. L. W. §c.” 


O that the ancients could have seen Miss Criterion! What was 
Medusa or Xantippe, or Bellona to her? Lamplight to lava! A drop 
to a deluge! The wrath of an author to the vengeance of a polemic ! 
She anathematized by seconds—foreswore everything but revenge— 
shrieked that she was utterly undone, that her heart was broken, her 
reputation blighted by perjury—sobbed like Ariadne, stood statue-like, 
as did poor Niobe—fell into hysterics—imprecated every odd maledic- 
tion in nature on the head of her betrayer——and, having listened to the 
consolatory remark of Hayfield, that she ‘“‘ need not cut up sich didoes, 
for every dam would have her day, and some men would marry any 
thing’’—entered the first coach departing, flirted with a professor of 
phrenology, from Overthewoods, on board the steamboat, and knap- 
pishly went to work, on her arrival at the Island City, on female robes 
instead of clerical cassocks. : 

When Mr Pest heard of her melodramatic demonstrations, he said 
she resembled the Heliopolitan obelisk, which, after being devoted to 
Apis and Ops and Nero, was dug from the ruins, and dedicated to the 
Cardinals of the Vatican. ‘The jest was cruel, certainly, but the ladies 
of his society declared Mr Pest was a person of so much wit! 

Mr Ichabod Cleaver having secured his other lambs and beeves, and 
pocketed a nuptial oblation from his intended noble relative, hastened 
up the Hudson, to consummate, at Saratoga, the contract which would 
confer upon his daughter other than plebeian distinctions. His sanguine 
spirit, hitherto fed by a sanguinary genius, gleamed like the eyes of a 
dying bullock, as thoughts of the splendid alliance rushed over him, 
amidst the familiar hum of many purchasers, in the long arcades of 
Fly Market. He became, at one glance of ambition, President of an 
Insurance Company, Cashier of the Butchers’ Bank, leader of a Sun- 
day class, vice Moderator of St Tammany, landlord of a whole block, 
and father-in-law to a French nobleman! What was the ladder of thy 
vision, Jacob! or the bridge of thy chariot-racing propensities, Caligula ! 
to the exalted dreams of Ichabod? He toiled not patiently up the Holy 
Stairs, like the devotees of St John Lateran, but leapt, at once, to the 
summit, a winged Hermes, and rejoiced like chanticleer, in the goodly 
perspective. ; : 

Three of the ‘splendid red coaches” dashed with heroic reckless- 
ness along the road to Saratoga, ever and anon leaning from the rutted 
highway, to contemplate the willows and briars in the marsh below ; 
then lumbering up hills of diluvian indications, full of torrent-tracks and 
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moonstones, and haunted by eloquent little satyrs, (commonly called 
road beggars,) and finally, whirling along a causeway, every rood of 
which was associated with practical convictions of internal improve- 
ments. Mr Ichabod Cleaver, being in the foremost stage, was grouping 
the shadows of his brain, and imagining the clouds of dust to be the 
rainbows of his renown, when the uncouth appearance of the stationary 
coach behind him, darkening the sand-clouds, excited his sensibilities. 
He sprung upon the causeway, and hurried back. ‘There, like an am- 
ple dowager, or Mile. D’Jeck, lay number second of the “splendid red 
coaches,” meditating over a morass, in the centre of which a Gallic 
traveller floundered like a crocodile, amidst sacs de nuit, portmanteaux, 
trunks, bandboxes, and all sorts of luggage. The planks of the river- 
less bridge had uplifted their heads to behold the overthrow ; for the 
rocks, which had been laid upon one end thereof, like AXtna on the 
Titans, or the Muscovite Autocrat on Polish independence, had served 
much the same purpose which they did—namely, to awaken and ex- 
asperate insurgent propensities. They had been racked, taxed, op- 
pressed, till loyal ties were loosed, and then they rebelled, as any planks 
or patriots would do. Mr Ichabod drew the draggled Gaul from his 
reeking bed, and leaving him to exsiccate in the sun, proceeded to ex- 
tricate the bipeds, one by one, from the penetralia of the prostrate coach. 
He first angled out a buxom matron, flushed and fierce ; next, a pallid 
virgin, fainting with fear; and then an arm of apprehensive capacity, 
which, as he pulled on, connected itself with Alcides shoulders, culmi- 
nating into a bison neck, and that supported—ye gods of burglary and 
infanticide! the gorgon head of———Old Hays! Cleaver leaped aside 
in absolute horror, as the venerable seizer’s sanguinary face arose upon 
his appalled vision ; but he had heard that’ Messieurs Banker and Bullion 
had ever been, from policy, most courteous to the lynx of the law, and 
therefore, with his usual imitative wisdom, he not only deposited the 
American Vidocque in safety, but anxiously inquired his condition. 
‘“‘T fear your health has suffered, sir; you have received no injury, I 
trust. Would not your age; and the high consideration the public en- 
tertain of your services, authorize you to delegate your powers, sir?” 
** Not a bit—not a bit! Nothing makes a man so hale as haling 
felons up to judgment. Do you know a fellow called Count Moustache 
Rosignol ?” 

Poor Ichabod shrunk almost into nonentity at the sudden question 
from such a man, but he felt himself compelled to answer. ‘ Why, 
yes, sir—it does seem to me that I’ve heard—somehow—of—of such 
a name, sir.”’ 

“ Well, 1 want him—must have him. That mud-washed parleyvous 
yonder, is Lafitte’s agent, and says that this vagabond Count has robbed 
the banker of two hundred thousand francs. Besides, you see, I found 
out he bought a carriage without paying for it—and that, you see, we’ll 
make fraud—and he borrowed a pair of horses, and that we'll make 
grand larceny. Oh, we understand how to manage. The police could 
not get on without me. [rule all. So, you see, I’ve got him on both 
hips. But they’ll take an hour to be off in this here coach—so T’ll 
walk on and nab the runagate. They say he’s going to be married— 
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I'll see him marr’d—ha! ha! ha!” And away went the ox-eyed, red- 
faced, bald-headed master of Manhattan Equity. 

Having collected the fragments and limbs of its burden, the *‘ splendid 
red coach” moved on again : but how long it had tarried, or how fast it 
travelled with ‘“ speed, regularity, and security ;’’ or at what period of 
the day it arrived at Saratoga, poor Ichabod Cleaver could not tell. His 
ideas were volcanic; there was neither light nor darkness, nor form, 
nor substance, nor bodiless thought about them ; his brain was a chaos 
of fragments. 

The very first object that distinctly flashed across the whirling gloom 
of poor Ichabod’s understanding, was Count‘ Moustache galloping, 
without horse, yet with inimitable grace and flexibility, across the topaz 
landscape—the sable fascinations of his lips just beginning to darken 
the pine-wood—while High Constable Hays, heading a host of real 
democrats, in full cry, swept on in pursuit, with the relentless sagacity 
and fidelity of a well tried bloodhound. ; 

**O Lord! my honours !’’ ejaculated Cleaver, in palpitating despair. 

‘*'Ten to one on the nabber !” shouted John Bull, hobbling on his 
gouty extremities, and panting like a plethoric buffalo. 

‘* The Soup Maigre runs well, but by St George ! he wants bottom !”” 
‘* Huzza for the cannibal chase of Old Hays!’ ‘‘'The High Constable 
for ever !’’ shouted the mob. 

On passed the roar, laugh and how! of the anthropophagi, through the 
cobis and lagunes of Saratoga; and on passed the red coach with poor 
Ichabod to Congress Hall. 

With the exception of a pugilistic contest, when it is conducted ac- 
cording to the refinements of London, or a bull-baiting in Madrid, pro- 
bably the most interesting and philosophic exhibition on earth is the 
capture of a robber who runs for his life. So much, on such an occa- 
sion, are the sensibilities of human nature developed, that we cease to 
wonder at those who believe in mortal perfectability. 

The desolate aspirant after European honours paused not for cere- 
mony, but rushed at once to the embrace of the Countess—I beg par- 
don—Miss Rosalinda, who lay dissolved in luxurious wo, on an 
ample sofa. Their first exclamations and condolements had scarcely 
passed, ere a sea of voices, treble, tenor and bass, announced the 
seizure of Count Moustache. 

‘“‘Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,”’ said Green- 
horn. 

‘“‘T thought ’twould be hocus pocus work,”’ cried Hayfield: ‘“ And 
this, I guess, is not the last.on’t; they haven’t no gumption—they’re 
ashamed o’ their country.” 

‘* My soul!” lisped Popinjay, too polite to swear by anything in 
heaven or earth. 

‘‘ That my house should have held a thief !’’ vociferated the landlord, 
who had just taken fifty dollars from the Count, for a dozen of wine. 

‘* Sacre ! peste !’’ said Rosignol. 

‘“‘ Are you related to Mr Pest, the minister ?”’ inquired Hays. A 
sardonic smile flitted over the features of Moustache, but he made no 
intelligible reply. ‘‘ Come, Count!” said the chief of police, with that 
apathy and hebetude of heart so inestimable in a Five Point searcher, 
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‘‘ you must indite your valentine, this time, to Mr Valentine, of imma- 
culate reputation— 

And never lift your sable lip, or cog your eye to fly, man ! 

For you shall stand on station high, before the Justice Wyman ; 

Faint not in faith, but fall submiss, before the feet of Hopson, 

Or you may chance, badaud ! if slack of ruddy gold, to drop soon ! 
Come! come! we waste time. I have to nab ten highwaymen, fifteen 
burglars, and thirty vagrants, in fortyeight hours; besides escorting 
seventy ladies of pleasure to the new Tappan Magdalen Asylum ; 
ejecting six constables for cowardly disobedience of orders, and running 
over the Hook with sixteen drunken carmen, to carry away stolen 
goods. Come! come! Rot-your-soul, or whatever your name is, des- 
patch adieux, for we must off!’ . ; 

Unfortunate noble ! must thy patrician hand be again soiled by servile 
toil, and the penitentiary renew the ignominy of the galleys of ‘Toulon ? 
Must thou, deserted exile! on the unromantic isle of Blackwell, or in 
the peopled solitudes of Sing Sing, lament over the lost love-curls of 
thy lips, and exchange the soft palm of Miss Crusca Cleaver, for the 
rude weapons of the blasted Helot? Yet thou shalt come forth—such 
is the immortal redémption of punishment—arrayed in sublime inten- 
tions, and thy locks shall wave once more in beauty, and thy corsets 
clasp again that bowed and beaten bosom ; and thou shalt take to thy- 
self the name of Duc D’Outremer, and from the rosy lips of Columbian 
fashion, receive consolation for thine unmerited servitude! ‘Therefore, 
take courage, Count! and the memory of Old Hays depart from thy 
spirit! And thou, poor deserted Rosalinda! must return to the Bull’s 
Head in thy sorrow, and weep over the remembrance of Saratoga 
Springs, till the measure of thy lot is fulfilled by thy union with thine 
old lover, the tailor of Roseveldt Row ! 

Truth tarries, the sages tell us ; but she must fly now. P. Popinjay, 
soon after the unexpected departure of the Count, applied to Moses 
Nathan Bluebell, the dealer in Chatham street, in the least ill-spelled 
letter a dandy could indite, for assent to his nuptials with Miss Bell, 
reminding him of the services he had conferred by his disposal of un- 
fashionable garments at less than a tenth part of their cost—thereby 
exalting the renown of Israel. But Moses immediately sent up a dyer 
from his various establishment, who little desired to die for love, with 
a brief note to P. Popinjay, and a peremptory command to his daughter 
to return. ‘‘ When thou dost become a man, and hast a soul to fear 
Sheol, or 2 tongue to speak sense, thou mayst have farther speech of 
Nathan Moses Bluebell, cast-off-clothes-seller and dyer, No. —, Cha- ' 
tham street.”” Such was the Hebrew’s letter to the wooer of his child. 
‘“*Pish !” said Popinjay, and having bathed in cologne, wrote to his 
man-maker. 

The unrivalled gentleman of the bar blessed his genius, and Mrs 
Scattergood Scritterhover complimented her Juno, when the “ for better, 
for worse”—*“ till death do us part”—bound them with chords not 
even the lord of Delilah could rend asunder. Nothing in the Island 
City, except a fancy ball at the Bowery, could equal the splendid as- 
semblies of Mrs Greenhorn. She rapidly acquired a distinguished 
reputation, and her husband many cases of crim. con., by which his 
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same rose to astonishment. Mrs G. was the Duchess de Berri of all 
milliners ; and F. G. Esq. the Phillips of jurisprudence. 

But there are two kinds of deaths ; and it is a pity that the son comes 
before the sire, sometimes. There is death by the dearth of gold, and 
death by decay of body. Mr and Mrs Greenhorn packed up their re- 
putations, and went—leaving an heir to mantuamakers and confection- 
ers—to Indiana ! 

But whither has vanished the shade of Broker Bullion? We trust 
that the reader, unlike his friends, has not wholly forgotten the money- 
changer. Fearful, however, of the mysteries of management, being 
uninitiated, we dare not enter into any exposition of the honest dealings 
of Wall street. Such unparalleled purity, such consummate talent, 
such a convoeation of virtues spread their snowy wings over that sym- 
pathizing and pathetic ward, that the voice quavers to speak its praise, 
and the heart dreads to imagine its grandeur. Content thee, then, my 
gentle reader, (for I hope none but really fashionable Saratoga people 
will degrade me by a perusal,) with the knowledge that the Hon. Bro- 
ker Bullion was hurried home by a double pressure of steam, and clo- 
seted from midnight to dayspring with Mr Banker. The conference, 
whatever were its secrets, was terminated by the association of Mr 
Bullion in the extended and most prosperous affairs of Mr Banker ; and 
catching their cue from the morning advertisement, not a solitary Pearl 
street clerk ventured, with his customary audacity of ignorance and ill- 
manners, to look as if he had yesterday said that Broker Bullion was a 
demon, a bankrupt, anda dunce! Gifted with a Metternich genius, the 
late representative of the lottery merchants and auctioneers failed not 
to fulfil both his marriage with Jerusha Banker, and the highest expec- 
tations of his practised partner. Foreign war, goods kept back till their 
prices had quadrupled, a cultivated friendship with the customs, and a 
patriotic adhesion to the existing government soon brought their usual 
offerings, and wealth flowed in with profusion upon the high-minded 
and world-honoured duiimvirate. Large donations to societies, whose 
sectarianism is their highest merit; benefactions secretly conveyed to 
reduced aristocracies, and published in The Creation newspaper on the 
subsequent morn; contributions to the heathen, collected over their 
wine on the Sabbath, while they were obliged to close the windows to 
exclude the blasphemies and scurril jests of the passengers ; liberal sub- 
scriptions to new colleges, while the old ones were uninhabited ; and 
an austere denial to all pestering applications from virtue in distress, 
all seen through the public prints, and discussed as secrets in theatres ; 
these magnanimous displays effectually charmed the whole world, and 
won for the princes of the Exchange a vast and stainless fame. Could 
man be happier than Broker Bullion? Alas ! the Delphic bard declares 

A man may fold red carnage to his heart, 
And dare the devil with a dreadless eye, 
Yet shrink to meet his wife ! 


Yet surely, she was greatly to be commiserated; though she told 
Bullion fifty times each day, that he was a bankrupt whom she and her 
father saved from ruin, yet he had the mercilessness to deny her a 
thousand dollars a night for pin money ; and when he maliciously said 
that Mr Goodheart might not have found his individual affairs quite so 
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much embarrassed as her father had done, she replied that it was very 
natural a miser should be ungrateful. The result of such relations was 
the sudden and unaccountable absence of Mr Broker Bullion; and all 
that was ever after known with certainty respecting him, was a rumour 
of his having been seen near Wallabout bay, with a large bundle of the 
Magdalen Report and Emmons’ Fredoniad under his arm, and many 
parcels of luggage around him. He was apparently waiting for a boat 
which was leaving an European ship in the harbour; and it was sup- 
posed that he had gone to England or the Continent, as the representa- 
tive of American manners, particularly as Mr Banker, two days subse- 
quent to his departure, missed a hundred thousand dollars, which, 
doubtless, was the fair portion of Broker Bullion. Could any benevo- 
lent person announce to Mrs Jerusha Bullion, who is boundlessly am- 
bitious of a grand establishment, and a grand lord to usher in her com- 
pany—the death or bigamy of her beloved, though absconded husband, 
he will confer eternal obligations upon a fashionable and faultless lady, 
and merit the affectionate remembrance of the American aristocracy, 
when, in circles of exclusive fashion, they again assemble at the Con- 
gress Hall and Pavilion of Saratoga Springs. 





SONNET. 


Why thus, with mournful thought and tears and sighs, 


Hail’st thou, my spirit! the sweet autumn hours? 
Why fall the anthem strains of shadowy bowers 
Unfelt, that had communion with the skies ? 
Why fade the glories of the sunset now, 
Why drop the rainbow leaves upon my track 
Unmarked? Pale phantom thought looks back 
Through tears, on what hath been, and from my brow - 
The glorious dayspring of my life hath fled! 
Trial and grief, bereavement and the throes 
Of an o’erburdened, injured spirit’s woes, 
Companionless, have left me with the dead ; 
Father, son, sister, life, hope, light have gone— 
Why o’er earth’s desert should / struggle on ? 

F 
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Durinc this memorable year, many of the greatest and noblest men, 
that ever ascended from earth to heaven, have departed. We must 
add to our previous catalogue Crabbe, the poet, Champollion, the tra- 
veller, Spurzheim, the phrenologist, and Carroll, the high-hearted pa- 
triot of our own free and happy land. He has gone with a glorious 
company to a reunion with the old companions of his glory ; and we 
contemplate this flight of his gallant and generous spirit, rather with 
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feelings of vivid and thrilling joy than cold and desponding regret. The 
beauty and majesty of mind! the imperishable glory of virtuous and 
magnificent achievement! The earth is darkened by the departure of the 
mighty intellects that so long illumined it; but the memories of the 
great and the devoted will glow around the paths of human kind, while 
the spirits of grandeur or the heart’s exceeding virtue can win the 
world to worship. We cannot do better, at this time, than copy from 
the Baltimore Republican, the following brief account of the last of 
those heroes who won for us the freedom and happiness that, for half 
a senny, have made America the home of the wronged and the for- 
saken. 

** The last of the Signers is Dead.—The only remaining link which 
connected this generation with the past, with that illustrious race of 
statesmen, philanthropists and patriots, the founders of American In- 
dependence, and the benefactors of the world, now and for all time 
hereafter—is broken. The brotherhood of glory is re-united above 
and Carro.. is removed from the love, gratitude and veneration of the 
living, to an association with the kindred spirits of Washington, and 
his associates, the departed patriarchs of Liberty. Henceforth the 
DeciaraTION oF INDEPENDENCE is sacred to History—part of the 
mighty Past. THe Last or THe SicNers Is DEAD! 

“These tidings, though in the course of nature not unexpected in 
some degree, will be received with solemn feelings by the American 
Nation. One whose name has been familiar in every mouth for rever- 
ence and affection, is departed—one who was the sole living relic of 
the days of our fathers—their sufferings, their constancy, their hero- 
ism, their virtues, their triumphs, and all the glories which have suc- 
ceeded, making us and our country the pride and the hope of the world 
—has been taken away from our eyes, and every American heart feels 
as though it had been bereaved of some near and cherished personal 
friend.—A whole people claimed the interest of children in his fame 
and well-being in his lifetime, and they will join, at his death, with one 
common impulse, in the tender and reverential feelings of children for 
a lost benefactor and parent. Their regrets, though profound, will be 
temperate and resigned, as of those who mourn over a dispensation of 
Providence which was inevitable, and has been mercifully delayed far 
beyond the ordinary life of man—of those, who, for their own sake 
and that of mankind, lament that in this world, goodness and greatness 
should share the universal doom of decay—immortal qualities, clothed 
in perishing bodies. ; 

“Deep, sincere and universal will be these sensations, and mingled 
with them, the consolatory reflections that the long career of the illus- 
trious dead was eminently fortunate. The large estate which he inhe- 
rited, and risked in our revolutionary struggle, while it furnished his 
youth and manhood with every rational pleasure, enjoyment and ac- 
complishment, conformable to his enlightened and liberal taste, made 
his old age one of ease and’affluence, of generous hospitality and libe- 
ral benevolence. A numerous and honourable family grew up round 
him, sweetening the evening of his life with the purest of earthly en- 
joyments, the communion of the domestic hearth. And at the close of 
a career—which extended twenty years beyond the allotment of the 
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Psalmist,—blessed in all personal relations, he saw himself the object 
of reverence to twelve millions of freemen—a mighty nation which 
had grown up to power and wealth and glory beneath his eye, and 
confessed him as one of the chief authors and architects of its great- 
ness! Such was his career, and when has the world ever seen another 
so perfect in its fulness of blessings and honour in life and in death! 

‘We have collected, as fully as the brief time allowed us for this 
day’s paper would permit, from such popular sources as are within our 
reach, asketch of the prominent incidents in the life of Carrot. He 
was born on the 20th of September 1737, at Annapolis, in this State, 
consequently was, at the time of his death, in the ninetysixth year 
of his age. He descended from a highly respectable Irish family, who 
had emigrated to this country in the reign of William and Mary. At 
a very early age he was sent to St Omers, to be educated; thence, 
after a short time, he was removed to Rheims, to the college of Louis 
Le Grand; and thence to one of the best institutions in France for the 
study of civil law. After becoming well versed in this science, he 
passed over to London, and commenced his term at the ‘Temple for the 
study of common law. fier finishing his studies and his travels, he 
returned to his native land at the ripe age of twentyseven. At this pe- 
riod the discussions between the mother country and the colonies com- 
menced, and were soon after carried on with great warmth. Mr Car- 
roll did not hesitate, but took side with the lovers of liberty. 

*“*He wielded a ready pen, and was soon known, as one of the most 
powerful political writers in Maryland. He foresaw early that an ap- 
peal to arms must be made, and boldly recommended preparations. 

‘‘ Early in 1776, he was sent as one of a commission to Canada, to 
induce the people of that province to join us in opposing the mother 
country. ‘The disasters which had previously befallen our arms in that 
quarter rendered the mission ineffectual. He returned in June, 1766, 
and instantly repaired to the convention of Maryland, of which he was 
a member; and there, urging them to withdraw the instructions they 
had given their delegates in congress, not to vote for independence, at 
length succeeded. He was appointed a delegate to congress. On the 
eighteenth of July, he presented his credentials to the continental con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and on the second day of August following sub- 
scribed’ his name to the immortal instrument. He was considered at 
the time, as one of the most fearless men of the age; for he had more 
to risk, in point of property, than any other man in the whole com- 
munity, Hancock not excepted. On the first day he entered congress 
he was appointed to the board of war, of which he was an efficient 
member. During the whole of the war he bore his part with unabated 
ardour, often being at the same time a member of the convention of 
his native state and a member of congress; a double duty, which re- 
quired great energy and industry to perform; but, so ably did he dis- 
charge his duties, that both bodies were satisfied with his attention to 
each. In 1778, he left congress, and devoted himself to the councils 
of his native state. When the constitution of the United States went 
into operation, Mr Carroll was elected a senator from Maryland, and 
took his seat in the city of New York, at the organization of the gov- 
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ernment, on the thirtieth of April, 1789. He was elected a second 
time to this situation. 

“In the year 1801, he quitted public life at the age of siztyfour, and 
for thirty years and upwards, has passed a life of serenity, tranquil 
happiness and prosperity, till, in the fulness of years and honours, the 
Patriarch has been-gathered to his fathers—and the LasT oF THE SIGN- 
ERS Is DEAD! 

‘Mr Carroll departed this life on Wednesday morning, the 15th of 
Nov. 1832, about four o’clock, at the residence of his son-in-law, R. 
Caton, Esq. in East Water street. In testimony of respect for the 
memory of the deceased, the flags of the shipping and public places 
were displayed throughout the day at half mast. On the annunciation 
of the fact to the Baltimore County Court, yesterday, the Court was 
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adjourned.” 





PART I. 


The robe, that, like the shroud, when once put on, 
Leaves the wild heart no more to hope or fear. 
Croly. 

Wuen from the southern land I came, 

Pale as the lips I kissed in death, 

A stranger to the voice of fame, 

The spell of praise, the laurel wreath, 

With my heart’s sorrows on my brow, 

And desolation in my soul, 

While backward lay a waste of wo, 

And fear before, to read the scroll 

The spirit of my doom unfolded 

With calm despair, that recks not how 

The features of our fate are moulded, 

So he fulfil his awful vow;— 

I dreamed not then, thou gentle one! 

That ever earthly shape again 

Could charm a heart so long undone, 

And picture on the brow of pain 

The bright, tho’ shadowy form of bliss, 

That, changeful as the rainbow’s hues, 

Or April green, hath come to this 

Outbreathing of the heart’s cold dews; 

The overflow of feelings wrought 

Up to the madness of delight— 

The torrent of long gathered thought, 

The meteor of fate’s darkest night. 


But when we met, thy nameless grace, 
Thine eye, that floated in its light, 
The heart’s high heaven in thy face, 
Thy voice, that came like sounds by 

night, 
O’er the blue waters faintly gleaming, 
When earth is green, and soft, and still, 
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And heaven above serenely dreaming, 
Each angel on his own star-hill— 

All that clung round thee at that hour, 
(Alas! they cling around thee yet! 
When all the thoughts of years ice 

power, 

And we can ne’er in life forget— 

Far backward as I trace the scene, 
They rise before my heart and eye, 

To tell how blest I might have been— 
Now, ’twere a blessed boon to die. 


Why was I born to be the bane 
Of all I love as genius loves? 
Ah! ’tis enough, my own heart’s pain, 
That seeks the lonesome hilly groves, 
And finds a solace and a joy, 
Revealments of a happier lot, 
While musing, ’neath the deep blue sky, 
On all that have been, but are not. 
But, ’tis my evil fate to link 
Spirits with mine, for wo alone, 
And bid the holy-hearted drink * 
The bann’d cup of enjoyment gone; 
As the dark nightshade from the sun 
Drinks light to feed its poison leaves, 
So my heart looks on all that’s done, 
With that strange passion which be- 

reayes 

The hearts of others of their mirth— 
To them, however vain, a wreath 
Of joy—their sole reward on earth— 


Though unto me the masque of death. 


And thus it hath been from the time 
My foot hath trod this desert land, 
Though not a tinge of all earth’s crime 
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Hath soiled my heart, or stained my 
hand. 

I know not why it thus should be; 

My heart loves peace and gentle things, 

And oft, in days when life was free, 

I prayed some spirit would give me 


wings, 
That I might look on every land, 
And love each thing I looked upon, 
My soul was pure, my feelings bland— 
Alas for me! that time hath gone. 
Yet—even yet—I bear not hate 
To ought that breathes the breath of 
heaven; 
But there’s with me an evil fate, 
To which my spirit hath been given, 
And ’tis unmeet that I should love, 
Since all I love death garners up; 
No! be it mine alone to prove 
The dregs of fate’s unhallowed eup. 


My father died ere I could tell 
The love my young heart felt for him; 
My sister like a blossom fell; 
Her cheek grew cold, her blue eyes 
dim, 
Just as the hallowed hours came by, 
When she was dearest unto me; 
And vale and stream and hill and sky 
Were beautiful as Araby. 
And, one by one, the friends of youth 
Departed to the land of dreams; 
And soon I felt that friends, in sooth, 
Were few as flowers by mountain 
streams; 
And solitude came o’er me then, 
And early I was taught to treasure 
Lone a; in glimmering wood and 
en,— 
Now they are mine in utmost measure. 
But boyhood’s sorrows, though they 
leave 
Their shadows on the spirit’s dial, 
Cannot by their deep spell bereave— 
They herald but a darker trial; 
And such ’tis mine e’en now to bear 
In the sweet radiance of thine eye, 
And ’fis the wildness of despair 
To paint vain love, that cannot die. 
Yet thus it must be—like the flower, 
‘That sheds amid the dusky night 
The rays it drank at midday hour, 
My spirit pours abroad its light, 
When all the beauty and the bloom, 
The blessedness of love hath gone, 
And left the darkness of the tomb 
Upon the glory of its throne. 
The hour hath come—it cannot part— 
Deterring pride—one hurried deed 
Hath fixed its seal upon my heart, 
And ever it must throb and bleed, 


Till life, and love, and anguish o’er, 

The spirit soars to its first birth, 

And meets on heaven’s own peaceful 
shore 

The heart it loved too well on earth. 


Clara! I never named to thee 

The thoughts that thronged my bosom 
erst, 

Though, with a wild idolatry, 

I loved thee, lost One! from the first; 

And now it were a deadly wrong 

To thee, and to thy honest fame, 

Save in a sad and dirgelike song, 

To speak in love thy cherished name; 

But here—as from my bosom flow 

Tears of despair o’er what is gone, 

Thou canst but listen to such wo, 

As be not thine, beloved one! 

For thou canst feel the burning power 

Of passion baffled in its range, 

And know that hearts, in one briefhour, 

Meet—blend beyond all hope of change. 

Adieu! be thine the seraph’s task, 

To hush the murmurings of despair, 

But Clara! never, never ask, 

What are the sorrows that I bear. 

It were unholy now to tell— 

It were a blight—a blasting curse— 

To thee a mockery—me a hell— 

Content thee—earth could bring nought 
worse: 

Lips sealed, when the full heart is 
breaking— 

Eyes never closed on heaven denied— 

The lingering pause—the last for- 
saking— 

These are thy triumphs—sceptered 
Pride! 


os 


PART II, 


Wo to the heart where passion pours its tide! 
Soon sinks the flood to leave the desert there. 
Croly. 
Tae sobbings of the midnight sea, 
The moan of winds through vaults of 
death, 
The wail that warns events to be, 
The awful voice that has no breath— 
Such sounds come o’er the quailing 
bosom 
When other years recur, and bring 
The incense of each faded blossom 
That wreathed the glowing brow of 
spring; °* 
Such sounds come o’er us when we turn 
To sunnier spots and happier hours, 
And brightly buried feelings burn 
Amid young Love’s deserted bowers. 
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Between the hearts, whose feelings rise, 
Like incense from an angel’s shrine, 
Before the throne of paradise, 
Meet offering to the Power Divine, 
There lies a gulf of boundless gloom, 
Which none may pass till Fate de- 
crees, 
Till death unlocks the hollow tomb, 
Revealing awful mysteries! 
Doomed at their birth, in other spheres, 
To sigh o’er pictures of the mind, 
Through all the woes of lingering years, 
That leave a burning waste behind, 
Our tortured hearts too quickly feel, 
Too deeply for this mortal lot, 
Too lastingly for human weal— 
All unforgetting—unforgot! 


Time speedeth on with hurried pace, 
And love and joy are left behind— 
But where will close the doubtful race 

Ne’er cometh into human mind. 
We all must die—'tis all we know; 
Weall must go—we know not where; 
Perchance, to skies that ever glow, 
Perchance, to realms of quick de- 
spair! 
It may be so—it may be not— 
Doubt circles all and all must die, 
Loved, hated, scorned, avenged, forgot! 
Oh! what art thou, Eternity? 


Our lot is low—our pride is high— 
We are not what our minds create; 
The elements of earth and sky 
Are mingled in our web of fate. 
Like sunbows thrown o’er torrents, 
come 
Wild thoughts o’er hearts that bleed 
to death— 
Thoughts whose rich light illumes the 
tomb, 
When the blue sky resumes our 
breath. 
Oh! while our burning spirits soar, 
Wo binds us to our weary clay, 
Till all things fade, and pain is o’er, 
And forth we pass—away—away ! 


How thou hast felt through seasons 
gone, 
My own despairing heart would tell, 
In the low, deep, unearthly moan, 
That oft hath bade thee, Love, fare- 
well! 
But I, perchance, may throw the hues 
Of my own feelings over thee, 
Like shadows cast o’er moonlight dews, 
Or dark clouds o’er the gleaming sea; 
And yet for all my heart hath known 
Of anguish in the days gone by, 
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Thou mayst be blest as flowers just 
blown 
Beneath the spring’s transparent sky; 
And few the thoughts and faint the 
prayers 
That yet have followed me along 
A path beset with many cares— 
The heritage of sons of song! 


I will not wrong thee, gentle one! 

Thy heart hath heard the voice of wo, 
And I should rue unkindness done 

To part aggrieved, and leave thee so; 
For thou hast rendered unto me 

Such solace in my wildest mood, 
Thou art now my destiny— 

The charm of my lone solitude! 
Thine eye is bright as flowers that blow 

Upon the holy Hydrasil, ‘ 
And beauty beams upon thy brow 
Like Odin’s throne on Asgard hill; 
And life and love around thee bloom 

Like Heimdaller’s gorgeous bow, 
That guides the wanderer, through the 

tomb, 
To realms beyond all earthly wo. 


But worse than vain my love for thee, 
Beautiful Spirit, fancy-free! 
And I must quench the light that 
threw 
Its radiance o’er my morning skies, 
And dwell no longer in the view 
Of my forbidden paradise; 
For what thou wert thou art not now, 
And I am changed in heart and mind,— 
And—thus I break my plighted vow, 
And pass away like autumn’s wind. 


4 


PART III, 


Woes of weak hearts that never should be won, 
Wrongs of deluders by th 1 d 





Croly. 
Wout p the green curtain of the grave 
Were drawn around my last cold rest, 
As softly as yon shadows wave : 
Around the far blue mountain’s 


breast; 
For length of life is length of wo, 
And human love at best deceit; 
All we have known—we still shall 
know, 
All we have met—we still must meet: 
And weary grows our desert way 
While every light, save Hope’s, hath 
fled. 
And that is dim as winter’s day 
With vainly watching o’er the dead! 
Here we must mingle with the low, 
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And half forget our spirits’ power, 
And feel our burning bosoms grow 
Cold as their own with every hour; 
And we must watch and weep and pray 
Toshun the death that would be kind, 
And for the need of one poor day 
Wreck all the glories of the mind! 
None think as we have ever thought, 
Chained vassals to their daily bread; 
None know the feelings that have 
wrought 
Such triumph o’er the heart and head! 
They hear a voice——they see a form, 
*Tis all they think—and all they care, 
They cannot catch the feelings warm, 
The pride, the glory, the despair, 
That pass, like evening lights, o’er all 
The moments of a spirit’s life, 
Wrapping the heart within a pall 
Whose dark folds tremble in the 
strife! 
Dark—dark hath been, through many 
a scene, ; 
My wayward lot of varied wo, 
And settled gloom doth lower between 
Hope and ought better here below; 
For friends forsake and foes wax strong, 
And e’en the rabble bow to me— 
Hatred, disgrace, oppression, wrong, 
Have sealed my utter destiny. 
I feel not now as once I felt— 
The thrilling throb, the unbending 
brow, 
The unfaltering knee that never bent, 
The heart, the soul, have left me 
now; 
And I am doomed to wear away 
The gifts once honoured by thy 


praise, 
And far—how far!—from bliss astray, 
To end unknown my cheerless days. 


Well, be it so!—I would not be 
One of the herd I loathe and scorn, 
For all the wealth of land and sea, 
Though ’twere as glorious as the 
morn. 
I would not stoop to wrong with guile, 
To damn my neighbour with a lie, 
To sack and plunder with a smile, 
And follow pious infamy, 
Though Eos were a world of gems, 
And I were monarch of the whole— 
Though forest leaves were diadems, 
And I God’s image with a soul!— 
T have an eye, a spirit still 
For Nature in her sweetest moods: 
The silvery stream, the sunny hill, 
The majesty of solitudes; 
The music of the waterfall, 
The vesper hymn at daylight’s close, 
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The ragged rocks that tower o’er all, 
While the grass springs, the blue sky 
lows. 
Mid Pn fair scenes I half forget 
The wrongs, the woes, that I have 
borne, 
And, though my brightest star hath set, 
Stretched on the cliff, I cease to 
mourn, 
There’s sweetness in the flowering 
grove, 
There’s beauty in the waveless river, 
And, while I gaze abroad, I love, 
Adore, and bless the mighty Giver, 
And feel my spirit borne away 
Beyond the things of common note, 
Forgetful of my dust and clay, 
On which the herd of mortals dote. 
In the old days of wisdom, when 
A child was born, the father wept: 
He knew his soul would turn again 
Back to the fount where it had slept, 
When years had ta’en away his strength, 
And cares had clouded his bright 


row, 

And he had found that all, at length, 
Verged into wo—an endless Now! 

So they wailed o’er the birth of one 
Whose death-hour would bring joy 


to all 
Who loved him ere his race begun, 
But loved him more beneath the pall! 


Clara! my strain is closing now! 
*Tis the last sweep of breaking 
chords— 
Tis the last pulse—the last dark flow 
Of the wild heart’s mysterious words! 
I’ve seen thee when thy heart was gay, 
When sadness flitted o’er thy face, 
In merry crowds by night and day, 
And kneeling in the holy place; 
And I have loved as few can love, 
Without a hope, without a fear, 
As the heart gushes forth above, 
With the quick pulse and starting 
tear; 
And now—(my spirit quails to think 
I ne’er shall speak thy name again!) 
I stand upon the utmost brink 
That bounds the path of human pain. 
The chain is forged—the doom is sealed, 
The knell hath tolled—the hour is 


come! 

A guiding light hath been revealed 

Through the dark mazes of earth’s 

loom; 

And I will follow on my way, 

Like one whose task is finished here, 
The unknown being of a day, 

Whose highest rapture was a tear. 
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Clara! farewell! the time hath been The cloud hath sunk upon my spirit, 


When I could sigh thy lovely name, And what from earth should I inherit ? 


But that hath passed—and every scene The woes I bear ’twere vain to tell— 


That led me on to love and fame. Hear all in—Love! farewell! farewell? 


F. 





DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


Unuixe the French, the English Drama, which has been beautified 
and exalted by the most consummate genius, began upon the chivalrous 
and romantic model of Spain. While the jealous censors of the French 
government repressed the exuberances, and restricted the emanations 
of the dramatist, Lopez de Vega and Calderon, scoffing at the rules of 
Aristotle and the prolegomena of his countless commentators, unfolded 
to the impassioned audiences of their native land, the most glowing and 
imaginative pictures of Moorish magnificence and Gothic valour. 
The wild, the picturesque and romantic, so characteristic of the Span- 
ish temperament, possessed abundant charms for the martial Saxon, the 
poetic Welsh and chivalric Norman; and, at the very dawn of the 
drama in England, Lord Buckhurst’s Ferrex and Porrex or Gorboduc, 
played before Elizabeth, in 1561, by the gentlemen of the Inner 'Tem- 
ple, although including the classical chorus, displayed the free and daring 
spirit of the Hesperian school. Sir Philip Sidney, though he allows 
that ‘it is full of stately speeches and well-sounding phrases, climbing 
to the height of Seneca his style, and as full of notable morality, which 
it doth most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very end of poesy’’—is 
ready enough to pronounce it, on the authority of the ancient critic and 
his disciples, “faulty, both in time and place, the two necessary com- 
panions of all corporal actions.” But, even thus early, the dramatic 
genius of England was little solicitous to confine its powers ; and Shak- 
speare, erelong, arose to mock at all the laws that would crib and cabin 
an unlimited imagination. The English comedy, too, even in its in- 
fancy, partook the liberal spirit of the tragic muse. Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, probably, with the exception of the profane, licentious and 
witless Mysteries and Moralities of the middle ages, the very earliest 
attempt to dramatize low life, was the ‘‘ right pithy” production of John 
Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells; and, though in that, the 
old unities are scrupulously respected, the dialogue and the delineations 
of national customs and manners are wrought with a bold.and vivid 
hand. ‘The unfettered exertions of the authors were imitated by the 
actors, for both relied upon a generous judge and patron—the people. 
No monopoly in theatrie privilege then existed; licenses were granted 
merely for purposes of police ; and London, in the sixteenth century, 

possessed fourteen companies of well-rewarded players, though nearly 
three hundred years of enlightenment have restricted her chartered 
houses of entertainment to two. The name of a Peer or Baron was 

assumed by the travelling companies for protection; however, the 
actors of the metropolis depended, not upon aristocratic or royal patron- 
age, but on the encouragement of an enthusiastic people. ‘They sought 
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such amusement as suited their romantic character, and cared little for 
the edicts of the Stagyrite while they were excited and entertained. 
Time, place, and circumstance were little respected, even before the 
magician of Avon appeared; and the Spanish gracioso, transnamed the 
English Zarletun or clown, achieved his pranks even amidst the death 
scenes of tragedy. 

Shakspeare and Corneille were the master-spirits of the French and 
English drama. The latter was a courtier, and, even in the phrenzy 
of inspiration, was subject to the dictation of a ruthless despotism ; the 
former was nature’s and ‘ fancy’s child,” undeterred by models, unim- 
peded by ceremonies and undaunted by laws. No bigoted intendant 
or haughty cardinal competed with his genius while he interdicted its 
exertion. No barrier opposed, no cloud obscured his flight. Ignorant 
of the scholastic rules which, like Jonson, he might not have scorned, 
had they been known, he soared away into the empyrean of thought, 
or rested upon the earth but to depict some national achievement or 
peculiar individual, to be remembered and admired while the language 
is spoken among the tongues of earth. 

Coexistent with this matchless though uninstructed mind, which shed 
its gorgeous illumination, with apparent unconsciousness, over the 
world, was the learned and unappreciated spirit of Ben Jonson. But 
for the unrivalled poet with whom he contended, justice would have 
been rendered, long ago, to the author of The Fox, The Alchymist, 
Every Man in his Humour, and the Silent Woman; comedies, which 
in plot and incident Shakspeare never equalled—abounding in wit, and 
written, especially the last, with such consummate skill, that the most 
practised reader or auditor cannot detect the secret design till the play 
concludes. He is often pedantic, affected, licentious in idea, and un- 
pardonably coarse in expression ; but so is Shakspeare, and, at a later 
and purer day, Dean Swift and Smollet; and, were the alternative of- 
fered, perhaps the most fastidious reader might prefer the undisguised 
developement of a vice, which, when beheld, disgusts, to the insinuated 
seduction, the veiled but venomous depravity of a profligate Falkland. 
Hume or Gibbon is a far more dangerous unbeliever than Voltaire or 
Paine, because the one is politic and refined, and steals upon the very 
soul with an inaudible step; while the other hurls down the gauntlet, 
dashes at the barriers, and precipitates to the conflict with a fierce and re- 
lemless purpose, which cries aloud to all ‘ prepare.’ Moore and Bul- 
wer, with all their fine sentiments, their educated elegance, their 
romantic reveries and studied refinement, have done far more to demo- 
ralize ‘society and darken the soul of innocence, than Ben Jonson, 
Rochester or Byron, though in their train came all the authors of all the 
brothel-books that ever issued from the London press. The sterling 
old authors thought it no shame to call things by their right names ; the 
moderns varnish sin with venom, and gild it over with phrase polite. 
They have recently discovered that the Countess Guiccioli is a second 
Plato—and that her liaison with Byron was altogether most reputable ; 
and they tell us that Lady Ellenborough, divorced a mensa et thoro of 
her lord, for the most shameless infidelity, is living in regal magnifi- 
cence with a royal protector! Are the days of Ninon coming back? 
Away with all this hypocritical cant, this misrepresentation and wilful 
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perversion of truth! If we must speak of spotted guilt and grovelling 
vice, let words convey the meaning that belongs to them, and facts ap- 
pear, not to stimulate, but deter. 

But we wander. Ben Jonson was a giant in wit and learning; and 
we cannot read the lines of burning reproach which his neglected spirit 
breathed out, without lamenting that he lived in the shadow of Shak- 
speare’s unrivalled renown. With any other competitor in the torch- 
light race of fame’s Ceramicus, he never would have sung 


Come, leave the loathed stage, 
And this more loathsome age, 


but have stood in undiminished brightness, the delight of his own times 
and the admiration of ours. 

The man, who more than any other united the creative imagination 
of Shakspeare with the elaborate art of Jonson, frequently rivalling both 
in the mystery of his plot and the vividness of his pictures, was Philip 
Massinger. Extravagant and improbable he often is, but glowing, 
strong and majestic in his genius. Whoever has seen Macready in 
Romont, in his Fatal Dowry, can bear witness to his powers. ‘The 
warrior friend, the infidel wife painted with the fidelity of just feeling; 
the betrayed husband, the agonizing father, the cruel law to which 
Charalois resigns himself a victim, the profligate Novall, the parasite 
coxcomb Liladara—all breathe and live before us. And which of the 
wretched witlings and newsmongers of these days could have written 
the Bondman or the Maid of Honour? Yet Massinger died a beggar 
in a garret, and was buried by parochial charity as “a stranger.” A 
stranger ! indeed he was—to the ruffian horde, the host of fops and 
fools that fed their relatives, the puppies of their households, and left 
the man of genius to die in his solitude. A remarkable discovery, how- 
ever, has been lately made by a wondrous scholar of our times ; a dis- 
covery, namely, that no poet ever was unfortunate, and no sage unho- 
noured. ‘The histories, then, of D’Israeli are fictitious, and the man of 
genius has always been ‘clothed in fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day !” 

Shirley, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Ford and Decker—a noble 
band—arose, thought and wrote and struggled for fame together. ‘Their 
patrons were what such mimics of Mecenas usually are ; their friends 
were few, as genius wins the admiration, not the love of mankind ; their 
foes were many, as inveterate dulness always persecutes. Each upon 
himself relied; and then, as now, the triumph of mind was often 
achieved beneath the altar of sacrificed happiness. Solitary and con- 
templative, the intense thought of Ford, unassisted either by brilliant 
imagination or the cwriosa felicitas of language, concentrated its ener- 
gies upon some awful scene of passion, and depicted its terrible con- 
ceptions in vivid, stern and yet unchosen words. 

Light, witty and full of the delicious spirit of nature, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster and Decker enchant us by their humour, their traits 
of character and unquenchable love of the picturesque and beautiful. 
Shirley, with much of the vivacity, wit and eloquence of his brethren, 
displayed too often a bitterly sarcastic and virulent spirit, which, as in 
his controversy with Prynne, author of the Histriomastix, was repaid 
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and avenged by the severest of all retaliations, forgiveness and protection 
during the revolutionary excesses of the triumphant Puritans. ‘These, 
with Peel, Lodge, Nash, Harvey and many other unremembered names, 
whose works were buried for ever among the smouldering ashes of St 
Paul’s cathedral, constituted the first and greatest school of the English 
drama ; and, though they often forgot the magnificent lines of Ben Jon- 
son, and thought not that the stage should be 


*¢ Attired in the majesty of art, 
Set high in spirit with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy, and, which is most, 
Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned 
By any relish of an earthly thought”— 


yet the applause bestowed on the Bankside, at the Blackfriars and Cock 
pit, have been echoed since by twenty generations, and will not cease 
to be repeated while the human heart can feel, or the mind appreciate 
their labours and achievements. 

Contemporary with Gorboduc, appeared in Holland De Spiegel der 
Minne (the Mirror of Love) by Colin Van Ryssel, the original of all 
Dutch tragedies. Uncouth, extravagant and crowded with incidents of 
horror, as they are, the earliest essays of the Reden Ryckers Kameren, 
or Companies of Poets, were eminently patriotic. Like the troubadours 
of Provence and the trouveres of Normandy, they manifested little 
anxiety to propitiate fastidious taste, while they inculcated an intense 
abhorrence of tyranny, and a jealous worship of freedom. In this en- 
lightened age, we may imagine but can never adequately comprehend 
the extent of that salutary influence which the societies of the Gille- 
Flower and Olive Branch exerted over the happiness and liberties of 
the Netherlands. ‘The Siege of Leyden, acted annually on the third of 
October, with its emblems of Spanish despotism and Dutch valour, and 
Gysbrecht Van Aemstel, played upon Christmas Eve, perhaps, contri- 
buted, even by their shows, rant, marvels and horrors, to fan the flame 
of freedom in the hearts of burgher and peasant, while they battled 
against the sanguinary hosts of their invaders. Hooft, ennobled and 
decorated with the order of St Michael, by Louis XIII., in 1638, for 
his history of Henry IV., was the first regular dramatist of the Dutch 
and Flemish school. He was followed by the great Vondel, called the 
Virgil of the Netherlands, the autkor of thirty tragedies, who in his 
Palamede, allegorized the Stadthoider, Prince Maurice, and his victim, 
the heroic patriot Barneveldt, with a spirit of lofty daring, that perpetuated 
the infamy of the one and the imperishable renown of the other in the souls 
of a gallant people. Vondel was born at Cologne, but educated in Hol- 
land; he died, after many years of domestic affliction, at the age of 
ninetyone. Affluent and highly poetical in language, and an ardent 
lover of liberty, he neglected no occasion to depict the loathsome aspect 
of despotism and incite his countrymen to the maintenance of their in- 
dependence. He was succeeded by no equal ; but in other departments 
of literature, his contemporary, old Jacob Cats—alas! for his name— 
is devoutly remembered as the simple, earnest, and affectionate poet of 
the people. . 

The legitimate Italian drama began with the Cassandra of Bibiena, the 
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Mandragola and Clitia of Machiavelli, and the comedies of Ariosto. 
Previous to the close of the fifteenth century, the profane, indecent and 
witless Mysteries and Moralities, acted by monks and nuns, and mono- 
polized by an organized association, the Fraternity del Gonfalone, with 
the exception of Arlecchino and Punch, constituted the sole entertain- 
ment of the Italian people. ‘These blasphemous exhibitions were in- 
troduced by pilgrims from the Holy Land. Christ and his apostles, 
decorated with chaplets, cloaks, staffs, scallop-shells and sandal-shoon, 
were impersonated by friars in the publie streets, where stages were 
erected by devotees, on which even the Almighty, surrounded by eccle- 
siastics, was represented by some unhallowed prior. ‘In the year 
1437,” says the author of the History of the French Theatre, ‘when 
Conrad Bayer, Bishop of Metz, caused the Mysteries of the Passion to 
be represented on the plain of Viximiel, Gop was an old gentleman 
named Nicholas Neufchatel, of 'Touraine, curator of St Victory of Metz, 
and who was very near expiring on the ¢ross, had he not been timely 
assisted. He was so enfeebled that it was agreed another priest should 
be placed on the cross the next day to finish the representation of the 
person crucified—which wasdone. At the same time, the said Nicholas 
undertook to perform the resurrection, which, being a less difficult part, 
he did it admirably well. Another priest personated Judas and had 
like to have been stifled while he hung on the tree.” In the Annales 
d’Acquitaine it is said that the Mysteries of the Nativity, Passion and 
Resurreetion were exhibited, at Poictiers, in 1486, ‘in great triumph 
and splendour.” What can the zealous opponent of modern theatrical 
representations say to this?’ Yet worse remains behind. Strutt, in his 
Manners and Customs of the English, declares that “ in the early dawn 
of literature, when the Sacred Mysteries were the only performances, 
what is now called the Stage did then consist of three several platforms, 
raised one above another. On the uppermost sat the Pater Celestis 
(the Almighty!) surrounded by his angels; on the second appeared 
the saints and glorified men ; and the last and lowest was occupied by 
mere men who had not yet passed from this transitory life to the regions 
of eternity. On one side of this lowest platform was the resemblance 
of a dark pitchy cavern, whence issued the appearance of fire and 
flames ; and, when it was necessary, the audience were treated with 
hideous yellings and noises, imitative of the howlings of the wretched 
souls tormented by the relentless demons. From this yawning cave 
the devils themselves constantly ascended to delight and instruct the 
spectators ; to delight, because they were usually the greatest jesters and 
buffoons that then appeared; and to instruct, for that they treated the 
wretched mortals that were delivered to them with the utmost cruelty.” 
Could all the infidels, that ever lived, equal these profanities and blas- 
phemies? One would fain believe that such desecrations of all religion 
could not survive the Reformation, the political revolutions and moral 
amelioration of Europe, but the midnight of besotted bigotry may rest 
upon a nation that shuts its eyes and ears to knowledge, though the 
brightness of the noonday is over all the earth. ‘* It is not above thirty 
years,” says Riccoboni, who wrote in 1740, ‘since the Passion of 
our Saviour was represented at Vienna, in Austria, but prohibited after- 
wards on account of the indecencies and profaneness of the representation. 
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In this piece, which consisted of five acts, we saw the terrestrial para- 
dise, the creation of Adam and Eve, their fall, the death of Abel, Moses 
in the desert, the travels of Mary, Joseph and the child Jesus, which 
last, by the by, is a fullgrown lad, and is fed with spoonmeat upon the 
stage. We there see the disputation of Christ with the Elders, his 
prayer in the garden, his seizing, his passion, his death upon the cross 
and his burial !’? Such was the perverted taste, the faith without feel- 
ing, the infatuated irreligion of all Europe during even the sixteenth 
century—and such the exhibitions allowed, less than a hundred years 
ago, in the imperial city of Germany. She 

Long ere the dawn of the drama in France, the Sophonisba of 'Tissi- 
no, and the Orestes of Ruccelai, modelled upon the severe simplicity of 
the Greek school, were acted with applause in Italy ; but a meretricious 
taste soon caused such chaste and poetical pictures of human life to be 
superseded by the extravagant and horrible La Semiramide del Man- 
fredi and La Canace di Speron Speroni. Rant, pantomime and melo- 
drama usurped the stage, and the first Italian school of the drama disap- 
peared in the darkness of the middle ages. Monks, miracles and 
madonnas inflicted their exorbitant gabelle on every joy and avocation 
of human life, and what the tithes of the priesthood left undestroyed, 
the extortion of the profligate feudal lord consummated. 

In France, Corneille, by the sole illuminations of his genius, dispelled 
the darkness which hung around the grotesque extravagances of the de- 
teriorated troubadours and trouveres, and the irrational melodramas of 
Rotrou. By the single exertion of his extraordinary powers, he brought 
the French dramatic literature almost to perfection, though his judg- 
ment was frequently overruled by court etiquette and court censors, his 
taste perverted by the torrent of custom, and his genius circumscribed 
and weakened by the preposterous laws of the unities, on which Aris- 
totle utters fifty words, and his commentators fifty million. Let us 
illustrate the effects of these boasted unities, when strictly observed, by 
one example taken from the mass of instances—and first, of the unity 
of place. In Corneille’s Cinna, the scene of action is the Emperor’s 
closet, and there, when the emperor has scarcely turned his back, Cinna, 
Emilia and Maximus loudly proclaim their design to murder Augustus, 
and like some Pierres we have heard upon the Rialto, conspire, concert 
and scream till the auditors believe the intended imperial victim a-weary 
of his life, or the conspirators themselves ambitious of the honours of 
the gibbet, cross or bowstring. Next, of the unity of time. In the 
tragedy of the Horatii, Curatius begins by saying that the Alban and 
Roman armies will not fight, since their quarrel will be settled by cham- 
pions; the Horatii and Curatii are chosen; the people crowd to the 
camp ; a truce is concluded ; the oracle consulted ; the three combatants 
instructed; the battle is fought and decided, and Horatius is conqueror ; 
he enters Rome in triumph, and is received with acclamations ; goes to 
his own house and kills his sister. Valerius accuses the assassin before 
the king; old Horatius pleads the cause of his son who slew his daugh- 
ter; and the king acquits him. Could all these events occur in a single 
day? Livy says they did not—common sense says they could not. 

Lastly, of the unity of action. On the death of Mithridates, how 
does the being or destruction of that prince constitute the action? The 
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true action of the tragedy is the marriage of his son with Monimia. In 
the death of Pompey, the general is dead before the play begins, and 
the whole business of the piece is to display the majestic spirit of Cor- 
nelia. In the Cid, Roderick kills the father of his inamorata, defeats 
his enemies, fights his rival, exacts pardon of the king and marries 
Chiméne. Now, here are five actions ; which is the principal? Cer- 
tainly, not the last, for the events of the drama seem to come to this 
conclusion by mistake rather than design. When the author steadily 
aims, as in the GEdipus or death of Germanicus, to depict one memora- 
ble catastrophe, to which every incident in the five acts is made subser- 
vient, this dogmatic unity of action may be of obvious use and service ; 
but when it is delayed and dissipated by love scenes, bombastic gascon- 
ades, clouds of metaphors, and the clinquant and sentenza of language, 
the interest is utterly destroyed. Victor Hugo, La Vigne and others of 
the romantic school are effecting a salutary revolution in the drama of 
France ; but we must reserve the discussion of their peculiarities and 
merits, as well as those of many who preceded them, toa future oppor- 
tunity. 

As, in France, the jongleurs, trouveres and batteleurs, like the mimes 
of Rome and the zanni of Italy, were the precursors and pioneers of 
disciplined and enlightened genius, so in Germany the societies of 
minnesingers and master-langers, organized at Strasburg, Mentz and 
Augsburg, under privileges granted by Otho and Maximilian, though 
composed almost wholly of handicraftmen, were the original fountains 
of the modern magnificent Teutonic drama. ‘The poetical corporation 
of Master-Langers at first assembled, in the long winter nights, to read 
the ancient chronicles of the kingdom and recite Nordic legends and 
erotic songs ; but gradually they began to amuse themselves with their 
own compositions, and the slumbering genius of poetry soon awoke in 
Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of Nuremburg, to display what, in that rude 
age, was considered a supernatural brightness. It is remarkable that 
the earliest dramatic poet of Germany and the father of thé mystical 
philosophy, Jacob Behmen, should both have fashioned the practical 
understandings of men before they aspired to guide their theoretical— 
for both staked their azl upon the triumph of their ambition. ‘That 
Hans Sachs, coarse, rugged and vulgar as he often is, was a poet—an 
inventor in the highest sense of the term, has been amply proved by 
the great Goethe. Even in his master work, Faust, he has often imi- 
tated the old voluminous bard of Nuremburg. Like Dante, he was 
daring in his flights and overwhelming in his satires; the corruptions 
of the age, whether practised by priest, prince or peasant, were assailed 
without fear, disguise or flattery ; and, after the example of Aristophanes 
and A°schylus, Luther and Hutten, he never attempted to veil and soften 
the shamelessness, extortion and atrocity he described beneath ‘ the 
demulceat of a pious phraseology.” ‘The splendid poets of Germany, 
Goethe, Wieland, Klopstock, Schiller, as well as the unfortunate Kot- 
zebue, have imitated largely their humble ancestor, and acknowledged 
their obligations to his unassisted efforts, during the twilight ages of 
ignorance and bigotry. ‘The first company of players in Germany was 
composed of the * flower of the noble scholars of Jena and Leipsic ;” 
and, many of them, we are assured by Riccoboni, after leaving the 
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stage, attained to high and responsible dignities in church and state. 
After Hans Sachs, Opitz, Lohenstein and Gryphius contributed much 
to the Teutonic literature, but the era of their excellence and renown 
is connected with the second school of the drama in Europe, and, there- 
fore, we shall defer our remarks on them to another opportunity. 

The Spanish corrales, palios and coliseos, as their theatres were call- 
ed, were thronged to witness their amusing jornades and autos sacra- 
mentales, or farces and allegorical dramas, long ere the rest of Europe 
enjoyed any other recreation than the wretched Mysteries of the monas- 
teries. The ladies of the eazuela, the ecclesiastics of the tertulia and 
the hidalgos of the lunetta hailed the luxuriant offerings of the Spanish 
muse, while other nations yet sought their amusements from the bear- 
ward. Unintimidated by authorities and unfettered by dogmas, the 
authors of Spain developed the lofty honour, the intense jealousy, the 
burning love of their countrymen, with an energy and eloquence which 
merited and met universal applause. Lopez de Vega, author of more 
than fifteen hundred plays; Calderon, of one hundred and eighty ; 
Mureto, of thirtysix ; Montabalan, of the same number ; Solis, who ced 
in his youth, and Salazar, almost in his boyhood ; all poured out the 
treasures of their wit and genius, to confer upon the literature of Spain 
the same glory and magnificence, which, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries glowed from the Escurial and Retiro over 
every sea. The banners of her trophies and renown floated then tri- 
umphantly over the undisputed ocean; her opulence, enterprise and 
political power had elevated her far above the envious and trembling 
kingdoms around her; and the intellect of her sons, in that her day of 
transitory grandeur, completed the unrivalled ascendancy of her renown. 
But despotism, guilt, emasculated manhood, effeminate luxury, the ex- 
pulsion of the Moriscoes, bigoted intolerance, persecution, violence and 
every vice of superabundant affluence soon left the ill-fated monarchy 
a mighty wreck of tyranny and terror. Of all her memorable deeds 
what was left for fame but the intellectual achievements of her authors? 
Indestructible and beyond the power of corruption, the writings of 
Cervantes, Calderon and Vega, remained to delight the multitudes 
who sank in humiliation when the histories of their fathers were told, 
or shuddered in horror beneath the glance of the tyrant. They remained 
to inspire a Riego and Quiroga in the conflict of death, and to console 
them amidst the upbraidings and mockeries of their martyrdom. ‘They 
now remain, the only monument of Spanish glory, to which foreigners 
ean turn with joy or gratitude, or on which the proud Castilian can 
dwell without sorrow and shame. 

We have thus given a rapid and superficial sketch of the first school 
of the drama in every considerable kingdom of Europe, and we now 
turn to the infant drama of our own country, which has scarcely begun to 
manifest a national spirit. However, we shall accord a just measure 
of praise to every dramatic production of an American, though the sub- 
jects he selects are far removed from the sympathies of a republican 
people. That the power to create a beautiful literature glows in the 
hearts of many among us, it is not difficult to discover ; that it has been 
displayed, without attracting the reputation it deserved, we shall proceed 
to illustrate, by reviewing a tragedy worthy of a better era in the drama 
than it is our fortune to enjoy. 
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JULIAN,—a Tragedy, by Charles Jared Ingersoll, Esq- 


However condensed and disproportionate to the magnitude of the 
subject, have been our remarks, we have not even alluded to the school 
of that admirable and high-minded woman, Joanna Baillie, on which 
Mr Ingersoll has modelled his play. A new path—a difficult and ob- 
structed way to renown—was chosen by the author of De Montfort; 
in each of her powerful dramas, she selected some vivid and absorbing 
passion, love, fear, jealousy, or ambition, as the wellspring of the 
action and catastrophe. ‘To a mind of strong conception and deep 
thought, the developement of a proud and lofty nature, under circum- 
stances of conflict and trial, is accompanied by peculiar pleasure ; and 
though the portraiture of an abstract passion, however splendidly exe- 
ented, may never lead the world to the playhouse, it will confer upon 
the artist an intellectual reputation which is seldom acquired by the 
ordinary dramatist. Apart from all adaptation to theatrical purposes, 
we welcome the poet who can guide his barque among the sinuosities 
of the law, without risking the dangers of a wreck upon the breakers 
of illiberal opinion, while he contemplates and depicts the enchantments 
of nature, the manners, morals, and intellects of man. We welcome 
the philosophic searcherof the human heart, who can feel the beauty 
of the hieroglyphs pictured by his Creator on the bosoms of His mor- 
tal sons, and describe the mysterious workings of the human spirit, 
even in the arena of forensic sarcasm, litigated jointures, the billings 
and baitings of baron and feme, and the chaos of disseisins, essoins, 
la loi s’ avisseras, disclaimers, replications and ejectments. We had 
occasion, in our notice of Sertorius, to express our surprise and grati- 
fication to discover the beautiful nymph of Poesy discoursing noble 
themes amidst the distractions of judicial polemics ; and we have now 
to superadd our renewed delight to discover so intimate a knowledge 
of the better portions of the human heart, in union with a sense of 
beauty so refined, and an energy and grace of expression so studiously 
observed, in one whose avocations, like those of the song-abjuror 
Blackstone, have chained him down to the study of the thousand and 
one old barbarous folios which profess to provide remedies and penal- 
ties for right and wrong. 

Mr Ingersoll has chosen a noble theme—for the Emperor Julian, but 
for his apostasy, would have held in the records of history that elevated 
station, as a statesman, a hero, ascholar and a man, of which that one act 
of his brief and tumultuous life, in the minds of myriads, has deprived 
him. The author, too, is fortunate in his accessories. Zopyrus, the 
ardent and unprincipled personator of Persian patriotism, who, in the 
impetuous prosecution of a design in itself heroic, actually riots in 
slaughter, guilt and shame; Hormisdas, the princely traitor to his coun- 
try, and the blind votary of honour, who illustrates a mistaken principle 
by deeds, in themselves the noblest; Jovian, the profligate devotee and 
sycophant of power, who steadily follows the light of his own self- 
interest; Sallust, the high-hearted christian, who fears nothing but his 
God, reveres the councils of conscience, and in the achievement of the 
most perilous commissions, seeks no higher reward than the testimony 
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of his own undaunted spirit; Esther, the solitary, unimpassioned, se- 
pulchred image of devotion; Sophia, the glowing, fearless, all-conse- 
crated soul of love; the mercenary Greek, the necromantic Arabian, 
the faithful African—all pass before us in the accomplishment of their 
several interests and the display of their peculiar characters—living 
forms of the excited and creative mind, which conjures from the shadow 
of oblivion the beings of the buried ages, and exhibits their deeds for 
the instruction of those who feel in their hearts the same wild passions, 
however modified by civil and religious enlightenment. 

As the tragedy opens, Julian and his generals enter before the towers 
of Ctesiphon, the conquest of which the emperor deems “ the end and 
recompense of his campaign ;” and the dialogue presently introduces us 
to Prince Hormisdas, who, the heir of the Persian throne, for the ac- 
complishment of his revenge, swears faith and fealty to Rome, and, 
henceforth, resists the imploring importunities of his son Zopyrus, to 
break his accursed league with the desolators of his native land, by ap- 
pealing to his pledged and plighted honour. ‘Thersites, whom this hot 
and hasty son of patriotism calls 


‘* A Greek ! the pimp and purveyor of Rome,” 


now comes forward with Zopyrus and Sophia, prisoners, whom Hor- 
misdas, upon his present entrance, discovers to be his unhappy chil- 
dren, by an unhallowed, though, in ancient times, a customary union. 
Julian is now kneeling at the altar of the aruspices, engaged in his poly- 
theist orisons, and the insolent Greek thus describes him to his captives : 


‘* Of stature ignoble, careless of mien, 

But in ambition and in deeds gigantic, 
Despising the delights of bed and board, 

He scarcely eats, or drinks, or sleeps, or loves, 
But roams the world in steel and science clad, 
Seeking the earth’s four corners to subdue.” 


Upon the ill-omened announcement of the augur, Julian starts up and 
thus betrays the passion of his spirit : 


*‘ Immortal passion, thirst divine of fame, 

To whom my brief career has been devoted, 
Whether in learning’s porch, in arms, or purple; 
Yes, I have loved thee, and will woo thee still. 
Pleasures cannot seduce, nor terrors drive 

Thy constant votary from thy granite shrine. 
While I have life, I’ll follow thee, RENOWN! 
And, in the arms of death will cling to thee, 
Life’s greatest luxury, death’s noblest crown.” 


To disguise his design, the assassination of the emperor, Zopyrus 
deals largely in jesuitical reservation, and, among other things, tells 
Julian 

: “T long 
To brand my native land with malediction, 
To raze its palaces, warray its provinces, 
To lay it waste with havoc, fire, and sword, 
Till bloodshot tears and sighs of servitude 
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Prevail where peace and plenty used to reign. 
None, Sire, have felt our father’s dire advent, 
Likejhis discarded and devoted offspring ; 
None like the son of such a parent burn 

To emulate him in exploits of vengeance.” 


The ingenuous Augustus believes him, notwithstanding his excess of 
profession, and bids Hormisdas “ give them disposal in his pavilion,” 


‘© Nor let the animosities of war 
Intrude upon affection’s sanctuary.” 


Here the earnest, simple-minded Sophia first learns to love—to love 
the heartless sensualist, the profligate Jovian ; and from this unadvised 
attachment springs a world of wo. In true love style, she talks, as 
woman always does, of his personal advantages, and loves him for that 
which should in him be the cause of love for her. 


** His name is Jovian—’t is a pleasing name, 
His station Captain of the Emperor’s guard: 
But what a contrast to his frigid master? 
With what a noble mien and martial grace 
He took us captive, wreathed-in courtesy.” 


But the dialogue between the slave of Honour and the tyrant of Patri- 
otism, Hormisdas and his son, is fraught with loftier feeling. The 
purpose of Zopyrus in the Roman camp is to restore his father to his 
country, or to slay the imperial invader. One extract will acquaint the 
reader with the result of his mission. 


Hormisdas. Born unto thrones, torn from prosperity, 
And cast upon. the world a vagabond, 
One fondly cherished hope was all I had, 
And shod my feet with its encouragement, 
To breathe one sigh upon my Esther’s grave, 
To press our children to my aching heart. 
Zopyrus. Not waste your native land with fire and sword, 
Nor drench it in your children’s blood. 


Hormisdas. Oh, no. 


Zopyrus. And you to be our executioner! 
You to inflict our tortures, brandish high 
The bloody axe, for Romans to exult at, 
And gloat with savage triumph o’er our agonies! 
Hormisdas. No more—Come, rather, my dear son, begin 
The story of your life, the generous vow 
That brought you to your father’s powerless wing. 
Zopyrus. Ask rapine, havoc, ask despair to tell; 
Inquire of Persia’s agonizing groans: 
Does not your heart throb answers, father? See 
Disconsolate Persia, humbled by your blows, 
Falls at your feet, your son to intercede 
For succour, for salvation. 
Hormisdas. How! rash boy. 
Zopyrus. The trump of honour and of patriotism 
Sounds its most animating peal to you. 
Rome’s brightest lessons flash from her best page. 
VOL. I. NO. Il. 
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Coriolanus and Camillus fierce 
Subdued themselves to save her. 


Zopyrus! 


In tears, in blood, your abject country pants, 

Her king weeps mid the ruins of the throne, 

Her peoples raise their eyes to you, for you 
Alone can minister to their relief. 

I love my country better far than life: 

But when calamity adopted me, 

I took for my religion HONOUR, pride, 

That palmy, sturdy growth of courtly hotbeds, 
Instinct with courage which vouchsafes from shame: 
The relique and the talisman I saved, 

And which saved me—We are inseparable. 
Wouldst thou, my son, deprive me of this charm? 
Wouldst strip thy father of his breastplate bright? 
The only consolation of a life 

Unstained by shame and by remorse unstung? 
Unfortunate, but still uncompromising, 

Wouldst make a traitor of me, Zopyrus? 


What art thou? 
An avenger: Leave me. 


Whither to fly, without your presence, Sir? 
My life is staked, and ignominious death 
The forfeit of a fruitless embassy. 


Honour calls upon the father to denounce the sinister designs of the 


son to the emperor—to sacrifice, namely, all the sacred attachments of 
nature to a principle, abstractly noble, but in its application most un- 
holy ; and in reply, the patriotic zealot cries 


*¢ This blade was forged by sorcery’s black arts, 
Tempered with stratagem and homicide: 

On this and by this thus I swear allegiance. 
When I forget my country, may my God 
Forget and curse me too; my withered arm 

Be palsied ere it strike my native land! 

Julian I will destroy, or be destroyed.” 


Sophia, with the usual confidence of misplaced affection, reveals the 


secret intentions of her brother to Jovian, and Hormisdas, upon this in- 
formation, determines to save his honour by devoting his son to death. 
Zopyrus receives his father’s resolution with a characteristic spirit. 


*¢ All’s not lost I came to gain. Still Scvola 

May consecrate a dagger in the heart 

That riots o’er his country’s downfall—Die, 

Should fate so will it, die a martyr for her. 

What though with perfidy I take the field, 

The invader leaves no other arms to wield. 

Let subtle casuists decide the right 

*Twixt treacherous triumph and all-conquering might.” 


The unhappy father cannot fulfil the cruel dictates of his master pas- 


sion without many throes of remorse and many muniments derived 
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from similar unnatural and unrighteous deeds. After telling Sallust 
that he and Esther his wife (whom he believes dead) were 


‘close allied by blood and reared together, 
Our lord was love—our children are its offspring,” 


he attempts to strengthen his horrible purpose by exclaiming 


*¢ When Junius Brutus’ sons incurred the law, 
The Roman consul shrunk not—then, shall I? 
Manlius condemned his valiant son to death, 
Horatius slew his sister well-beloved, 

Virginius stabbed his daughter to the heart-——” 


With his wild speech of fanatical patriotism yet upon his lips, Zo- 
pyrus is ushered into the presence of the emperor. 


‘Leadon. I follow—to exult in death, 
Dying a martyr in my country’s cause. 

My blood shall be the seed of thousands more, 
Sworn as I swear, to lay the aggressor low, 
Or perish in the attempt—inform thy master— 
To scatter disaffection through his ranks, 
Decoy his legions into dark defiles,. 

With pestilence and famine aiding us, 

To waste and harass them till none remains; 
Vultures suspended on the tainted breeze, 
And gaunt hyznas howling from their lairs 
To banquet on their carcasses unburied.” 


Julian, however, discovering in his despondency the foreshadowings 
of his destiny, is occupied with oracular responses and a dissentient 
council of war, when Hormisdas enters ; and his judgment in this ex- 
igency being required, he trusts that the necessity of denouncing his 
child is obviated; but the emperor has scarcely accorded his pardon to 
the unexplained offence of Zopyrus, ere the maddened youth springs 
with uplifted dagger upon the monarch who had just saved his life. 
The speedy vengeance of Jovian and Valentine, the generals present, 
is prevented by Sophia and Ishmael, the African, though Zopyrus hurls 
his defiance and his curses around him, even after the generous empe- 
ror has again pardoned and dismissed him in safety. 


**Curse on my arm that missed their tyrant’s heart, 
Think ye, base parasites of ill-got power, 

That fear’s an inmate of this unarmed breast; 

Or this pe blenches when your weapons flash? 
Strike, slaves, I dare you; butcher me at once, 
Or send me forth to public execution: 

Racked and dismembered, with my latest gasp 

I will defy and curse the power of Rome.” 
‘‘Tormentor of mankind,—my country’s plague, 
Ambition’s toy, and Superstition’s fool, 

Fit archetype of overreaching Rome, 

With fame inebriate and begrimed with gore 
Cementing the vainglorious pyramid 

Which lifts thy iron sceptre high above 
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The prostrate nations trodden down by thee— 

Here, to thy beard, I vow that: bloody hate, 

That national and everlasting hate ~ ° 

Which Persians with their mother’s milk imbibe— 
Which in my bones and marrow thrills against thee.” 


That his fidelity and honour may not be suspected, Hormisdas com- 
municates to Julian the royal secret of the cavern sepulchres, through 
which the Roman army may enter and possess Ctesiphon. The regal 
vaults are described by the guilty man in such grand and vivid language, 
and his poignant remorse is portrayed with so much eloquence, that we 
cannot forbear quoting at greater length than our limits will well allow. 


*¢ Oh, I am steeped in shame!—and it doth smite me. 
The deep foundations of this caverned hill, 
Crowned by dilapidated palaces 

Which shadow forth my country’s fallen state— 
Those caverns comprehend the catacombs 

Of Persia’s countless catalogue of kings; 

An eastern sepulchre, vast and mysterious: 

A subterranean passage from the crypt 

Leads underneath the river to the city, 
Elaborated in those ancient days, 

Whose marvellous works transcend our modern means, 
That burial-place and avenue are known 

Alone to princes and their confidants— 

With sacred rites and awful oaths divulged; 

A solemn secret, kept from age to age, 

The sanctuary of the royal race. 

The ashes of my forefathers are there, 

And there were mine entitled to repose: 

But earthquakes would uproot the sepulchre, 
And scatter my remains to the four winds 

That reek with leprosy and pestilence, 

Rather than such a traitor’s bones should rest 
Entombed with patriots and heroines— 

In one delirious moment I betrayed, 

To make atonement for my son’s offence, 

And ward suspicion from myself, I told, 

Nay, sought the Emperor, and told him all— 
Yes, Persia’s last asylum, while she sleeps, 

Is by a perjured pander thus betrayed— 

Who leads the spoiler to deflour his country,” 


** How like a slave I hug this load of life 
From day to day by base manurance kept, 
Though my whole harvest in this vale of wo, 
My very soil itself is all dried up! 

I am a waste, where nothing flourishes, 

But all is barren, pestilent, forbidding. 

Life, what is it but one long lingering death! 
Would it had been my lot to die when young, 
Or ere thus rotten-ripe my fruit defiles 
Whatever should be sheltered by my shade! 
Departed Esther, happy in oblivion, 

Oh! that I were with thee in sleep of death! 


Zopyrus, with his ferocious soldiers concealed in the long aisles of 
the vault, is prepared to rush upon the revelling Romans in the palace 
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above, when Sophia, instigated by Love, escapes, and again betrays, 
after much impediment from the drunken Thersites, her brother to her 
lover Jovian. The warning, however, comes too late. Having pledged 
the skull-cup of blood, crucified and flayed the old Roman emperor Va- 
lerian, who was a prisoner in the vaults, (a slight anachronism, we 
think) and provided himself with the sword of Cyrus, and “ charmed and 
poisoned ministers of death,” the fanatic youth rushes to his revenge, 
and accomplishes it even while Julian is consulting the horoscope of 
his astrologer, and philosophizing on his imminent fate. The death 
scenes of Julian and Zopyrus (who is mortally wounded, after the em- 
peror is slain by his poisoned arrows) are depicted with that force, 
truth, consistency of character and eloquence of feeling, which so ad- 
mirably pervade this tragedy. First, for the death of Zopyrus in the 
vault, where his inhumed but living mother bends over him in his part- 
ing hour. 


Warrior, revive! let me unloose your helm, 
And fan you with the fragrance of the morn; 
Alas! ’tis all the succour I can give. 


Zopyrus. Avaunt! disarm me not, nor touch my helm— 
No—armed from crest to spur, let me expire, 
Covered with glorious wounds, a soldier’s death. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


Betrayed by an enamoured castaway, 

False as her father to his country’s cause— 

We were defeated; but I die content; 

For Julian is no more; my country’s saved. 

* ° * * at * * ” 

and now a last farewell. 

* Take from my hand—but not till I am gone— 
The sword which now it grasps, reeking with blood, 
Firm in the sharpest agonies of death, 

And bear it with this message to the king: 

Tell him that though the sword of Cyrus failed, 
Yet I struck Julian with a poisoned arrow; 

And armed with consecrated sword and bow, 
Invoking benedictions on his country, 
Calamities and curses on its foes, 

A singlehearted patriot, as he lived, 

Fearless and true, Prince Zopyrus expired. 


Esther, He is no more—yet live, my son, dear son— 
Nay, glare not on thy mother with those eyes 
Fixed and petrific; clench not thus my hand; 
Oh! speak, it is a frantic mother calls, 

To whom thy voice were hymn of cherubim. 

His limbs are motionless, he breathes no more, 
He is gone before me from this mourning world; 
Ev’n at his mother’s grave he died, my Zopyrus, 
His precious bloodshed all around it spilt. 

It is not, cannot, shall not be, not dead! 

My beautiful, incomparable son, 

My only son, for whom a mother’s prayers, 

Nor day nor night ceased to be offered up! 
Thou noblest scion of a blasted stock, 

And art thou gone? Shall I ne’er feel thy smile, 
Nor rest thy head on this distracted breast, 

The constant pillow of thy infant sleep, 
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The prostrate nations trodden down by thee— 

Here, to thy beard, I vow that bloody hate, 

That national and everlasting hate 

Which Persians with their mother’s milk imbibe— 
Which in my bones and marrow thrills against thee.” 


That his fidelity and honour may not be suspected, Hormisdas com- 
municates to Julian the royal secret of the cavern sepulchres, through 
which the Roman army may enter and possess Ctesiphon. The regal 
vaults are described by the guilty man in such grand and vivid language, 
and his poignant remorse is portrayed with so much eloquence, that we 
cannot forbear quoting at greater length than our limits will well allow. 


‘¢ Oh, I am steeped in shame!—and it doth smite me. 
The deep foundations of this caverned hill, 
Geom by dilapidated palaces 

Which shadow forth my country’s fallen state— 
Those caverns comprehend the catacombs 

Of Persia’s countless catalogue of kings; 

An eastern sepulchre, vast and mysterious: 

A subterranean passage from the crypt 

Leads underneath the river to the city, 
Elaborated in those ancient days, 

Whose marvellous works transcend our modern means, 
That burial-place and avenue are known 
Alone to princes and their confidants— 

With sacred rites and awful oaths divulged; 

A solemn secret, kept from age to age, 

The sanctuary of the royal race. 

The ashes of my forefathers are there, 

And there were mine entitled to repose: 

But earthquakes would uproot the sepulchre, 
And scatter my remains to the four winds 
That reek with leprosy and pestilence, 
Rather than such a traitor’s bones should rest 
Entombed with patriots and heroines— 

In one delirious moment I betrayed, 

To make atonement for my son’s offence, 
And ward suspicion from myself, I told, 

Nay, sought the Emperor, and told him all— 
Yes, Persia’s iast asylum, while she sleeps, 

Is by a perjured pander thus betrayed— 
Who leads the spoiler to deflour his country,” 
** How like a slave I hug this load of life 
From day to day by base manurance kept, 
Though my whole harvest in this vale of wo, 
My very soil itself is all dried up! 

I am a waste, where nothing flourishes, 

But all is barren, pestilent, forbidding. 

Life, what is it but one long lingering death! 
Would it had been my lot to die when young, 
Or ere thus rotten-ripe my fruit defiles 
Whatever should be sheltered by my shade! 
Departed Esther, happy in oblivion, 

Oh! that I were with thee in sleep of death! 


Zopyrus, with his ferocious soldiers concealed in the long aisles of 
the vault, is prepared to rush upon the revelling Romans in the palace 
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above, when Sophia, instigated by Love, escapes, and again betrays, 
after much impediment from the drunken Thersites, her brother to her 
lover Jovian. The warning, however, comes too late. Having pledged 
the skull-cup of blood, crucified and flayed the old Roman emperor Va- 
lerian, who was a prisoner in the vaults, (a slight anachronism, we 
think) and provided himself with the sword of Cyrus, and ‘ charmed and 
poisoned ministers of death,” the fanatic youth rushes to his revenge, 
and accomplishes it even while Julian is consulting the horoscope of 
his astrologer, and philosophizing on his imminent fate. The death 
scenes of Julian and Zopyrus (who is mortally wounded, after the em- 
peror is slain by his poisoned arrows) are depicted with that force, 
truth, consistency of character and eloquence of feeling, which so ad- 
mirably pervade this tragedy. First, for the death of Zopyrus in the 
— where his inhumed but living mother bends over him in his part- 
ing hour. 


Warrior, revive! let me unloose your helm, 
And fan you with the fragrance of the morn; 
Alas! ’tis all the succour I can give. 


Zopyrus. Avaunt! disarm me not, nor touch my helm— 
No—armed from crest to spur, let me expire, 
Covered with glorious wounds, a soldier’s death. 
* * * * * * + * * + 
Betrayed by an enamoured castaway, 
False as her father to his country’s cause— 
We were defeated; but I die content; 
For Julian is no more; my country’s saved. 
* ° * * * * * * 

and now a last farewell. 

* Take from my hand—but not till I am gone— 
The sword which now it grasps, reeking with blood, 
Firm in the sharpest agonies of death, 

And bear it with this message to the king: 

Tell him that though the sword of Cyrus failed, 
Yet Istruck Julian with a poisoned arrow; 

And armed with consecrated sword and bow, 
Invoking benedictions on his country, 
Calamities and curses on its foes, 

A singlehearted patriot, as he lived, 

Fearless and true, Prince Zopyrus expired. 


Esther. He is no more—yet live, my son, dear son— 
Nay, glare not on thy mother with those eyes 
Fixed and petrific; clench not thus my hand; 
Oh! speak, it is a frantic mother calls, 

To whom thy voice were hymn of cherubim. 

His limbs are motionless, he breathes no more, 
He is gone before me from this mourning world; 
Ev’n at his mother’s grave he died, my Zopyrus, 
His precious bloodshed all around it spilt. 

It is not, cannot, shall not be, not dead! 

My beautiful, incomparable son, 

My only son, for whom a mother’s prayers, 

Nor day nor night ceased to be offered up! 
Thou noblest scion of a blasted stock, 

And art thou gone? - Shall I ne’er feel thy smile, 
Nor rest thy head on this distracted breast, 

The constant pillow of thy infant sleep, 
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And fountain of thy dawning being? Speak! 
Oh! let me warm thee back to life again 
With this embrace, or let us die together. 
See! what a gash upon his manly brow, 

And here another:—Who has murdered him? 
Ah! is it thus alone we meet, my son, 

Thy lifeless body mangled thus, the first 
And last that I shall ever know of thee! 


The emperor, after hearing that the christian Sallust had retrieved the 
dreadful disasters of the fight, draws the deadly arrow from his side, 


and expires, as 


he had lived, a philosopher and a hero—submitting 


calmly, yet hopelessly, to inevitable Necessity. 


*¢ And oh! how glorious to expire a conqueror, 
Ere age or weakness, dagger or disease 

Inflict their ravages on poor mortality. 

Who is it that would cling to life? I’ve lived 
For fame, not pleasure,—for renown, not ease,— 
Studying life’s noblest lesson—how to die, 
Earning its richest heritage—renown. 

Grateful and glorious I depart. Farewell— 
Companions of my toils and victories, adieu. 
Serene and brilliant, as autumnal sunset 

After a short but profitable day, 

I leave my radiance to adorn the world.” 


Hormisdas, in the torrent tide of battle, plunges into the vaults to find 
his son in his gore, his daughter near her death-hour, and his buried 
wife alive; but ere he can well comprehend the terrible consequences of 
his misdeeds, Ishmael calls him to the combat, notwithstanding the 
agonized implorings of his long lost Esther. Failing to find death in 
the fray, he dies at last a suicide. 


Esther. 


Hormisdas. 


Esther. 


Oh! by our former fondness I implore, 

By the dear pledges of our early love, 

By our misfartunes—by this interview— 
Teeming with undivulged mysteries— 

Yet stay with us, go not again to bloodshed, 
My long-lost—husband, may I call thee? stay, 
Stay with our children, in this burial-place: 
Thy constant Esther, on her bended knees, 
Entreats her well-beloved to remain. 


You plead in vain against stern honour’s call, 
Which stirs within me, and inflames my blood: 
My frozen faculties are all on fire, 

My heart beats high, my nerves are steeled, I go 
To die for the salvation of my honour: 

Farewell to all but that—country, and family, 
And life, and all—I immolate you all, 

Victims upon the altar of my honour. 


Fell and false honour, whose malignant influence 
Religion, loyalty, domestic love, 

All that is godlike in humanity 

Exacts; terrific holocausts, consumed 

Upon thy selfish, sanguinary shrine! 

Forsaken Esther, seek the grave once more, 
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Where only the tumultuous passions rest, 
And all the heavy laden find repose: 
Thou hast no kindred but the worm that dies not. 


Yet the wretched traitor and filiacide could console himself that he 
perished on the bed of Honour, and his last words could be 


‘© Witness, ye Romans all, I die a Roman: 
Wherever native, and however wronged, 
Death puts the seal of constancy upon me.” 


Though our quotations have been ample, yet many passages highly 
iliustrative of character, and even a whole scene, that between Sophia 
and Thersites, where impetuous and trembling affection is obstructed 
in its anxious career, and baffled, till too late for good, by the adroit 
cunning of the mercenary Greek, should have appeared in our columns 
yet farther to sustain the opinion we are free to promulgate, that this 
tragedy, blemished as it sometimes is by rugged lines and careless 
alexandrines, reflects the highest credit on the genius, industry, know- 
ledge of human character, and classical attainments of the author. We 
respect his scholarship too much, to question the propriety of his Ro- 
man accentuation; but in such words as Labarum and Zopyrus, in de- 
fiance of all the Priscians and Scaligers on earth, we do contend that 
the accent should not be on the first syllable. It creates, to our ear, 
when thus placed, a horrible cacophony. 

But, while we cheerfully accord to Mr Ingersoll no ordinary powers 
of research, thought and feeling; while we acknowledge that he 
has felicitously accomplished a very difficult enterprise, the compo- 
sition of a consistent and sustained tragedy; andgwvhile, as American 
critics, we feel justly proud that a fellow-countryman, even amidst the 
perplexities of legal studies and the clashing strife of the law, has found 
leisure to appear in the beautiful paths of literature, and acquire dis- 
tinction as a poet; we are fain to assure our readers, that Mr Ingersoll’s 
very highest merit yet remains untold. A moral, the more sublime 
and admirable as it grows necessarily out of the action, and is not in- 
culcated by precepts easily forgotten, follows the tragic fate of his dra- 
matis persone. ‘The love of Fame, which precipitated Julian upon 
foreign conquest, not only hurries him into the tomb in the flower of 
manhood, but brings down upon the hoary Valerian the most agonizing 
and savage of all possible deaths, and seats the heartless, riotous and 
profane Jovian on the imperial throne. The pride of Honour in Hor- 
misdas is attended by every evil which can darken and desolate the 
human mind—a traitor’s infamy, a prince’s degradation, the destruction 
of all his household, a blighted heart and an unblest death. ‘The pas- 
sion of misguided Love in Sophia creates its own undoing ; and that of 
Patriotism in Zopyrus—however exalted and pure was his original 
principle of action—degenerates into the vindictiveness of a condottiere 
or bravo when the ardent young prince deludes his heart with the be- 
lief that all means are justifiable which hasten the fulfilment of a high 
and honourable purpose. Yet of all the beautiful morals inculcated by 
this dramatic poem, that of Sallust is the noblest. In him is personi- 
fied the Genius of Christianity, and most heroically, through all the 
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scenes in which he appears, does he display the humanity, humility, 
valour, wisdom, justice and love, which the Divine Founder of our 
faith enforced and exemplified for the instruction of the world he re- 
deemed. Wise in council, fearless in the field, temperate amidst the 
violent, and firm among the timid, he closes his deeds of greatness and 
goodness, in the final scene, by refusing from the almost adoring le- 
gions of Rome the investiture of the imperial purple, and the curtain 
falls on the Christian soldier in his humble garb, looking without 
emotion on the temporal grandeur of the profligate Jovian. 





TO MY SON IN HEAVEN. 


Ere the cloud was on thy spirit, 

Or the blight upon thy bosom, 
Thou wert summoned to inherit 
The realms of bliss and blossom. 
With a bounding soul and limb, 
Thou didst tread Earth undefiled— 
Now thy song is with the cherubim, 
My bless’d and gifted child! 


In bereavement’s lonely hours, 

In the morn and evening prayer, 

In the summer’s twilight bowers, 
And the autumn’s sweetest air; 

By the bed, the board, the hearth, 
And in every scene I sigh— 

Yet could I bring thee”back to earth? 
My angel son on high! 


In my heart and brain are bitter throes, 

And my eyes are dim with tears, 

While I think that, mid my thousand 
woes, 

I joyed in thy infant years: 

And the hopes, the pride, the love, 

That I shrined in thee, my son! 

But thy spirit is above 

With the High and Holy One! 


Thou canst never feel, like me, 

The stings of man and time, 

Nor turn from wo and sin to flee 

But to meet despair and crime! 

From the fount cf Thought Divine, 
Thou didst rise, a seraph, here— 

And I bless my God that ought of mine 
Can know no grief or fear. 


Thou hast gone to wing the glorious 
spheres 

Mid the train of cherub choirs, 

And thy voice shall swell, through 
deathless years, 

To the hymns of archangel lyres: 


But I, as my weary steps wend on, 
And my lonely heart deplores, 
Shall never—never hear, my son! 
Its tones from the distant shores, 


The lingering seasons will pass away, 

And the years of my mourning fly, 

Yet never will break again the day 

That wakes the light of thy glistening 
eye! 

With a heart convulsed and a brain dis- 
traught, 

And a quivering hand, I pressed 

The death-weights on those orbs of 
thought, 

And bore thee to thy rest. 


Oh, the last words on thy dying lips, 

Ere thy voice in spasms died, 

And thy thoughts ran wild in thy brain’s 
eclipse, 

As I left thy death-bed’s side! 

*¢Oh, my dear father! where I am 

I would you were!”’—but, alas! my 
child! 

Thou standest in glory before The 
Lamb— 

I here by the dust defiled! 


While the struggling soul yet stayed 

Within thy digkeuatl reer . 

While the faintest hope in shadows 
played, 

As thou lingeredst in thy pain; 

In ~ a gloom and the midday 
ight, 

I watched thee, oh, my son! 

And slept not till the world was night 

Round thee, my blessed one! 


Then by thy breathless—cold, cold 
breast 
I laid my head to sleep, 
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And I found with the dead the only rest 
That o’er my heart could creep! 

Oh, countless times, that head had hung 
In slumber on my bosom—now 

My arms around my lost one clung, 
And Death was on his brow! 


Mid sorrows and foes, and chilling 
throngs, 

Though *twas my doom to roam, 

My spirit was glad to hear thy songs 

Hail thy wronged father home; 

My pride, my joy, and the loveliest 
flower 

That here shed the odour of heaven— 

The pall of death is on the hour 

When thy love to my grief was given. 


Thou wilt come no more, with thy soul- 
lit eye, 

Bright brow and pleasant voice— 

With thy smile like the starlight of au- 
tumn’s sky, 

And thy step, that said ‘ rejoice;? 

Dayspring and sunset—the springtime 
bloom, 

And the winter’s household hearth— 
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Hues, odours and smiles are in thy 
tomb, 
And why should I roam the earth? 


Oh, one is left, on whose natal hour 

Thy spirit smiled in bliss, 

And there’s another in the nuptial 
bower 

That never felt thy kiss; 

The first in her soul thine image bears, 

And Gertrude’s face is thine, 

And both, through the lapse of the 
earthly years, 

Shall make thy tomb their shrine. 


And she, who bore thee, her firstborn 
pride, 
In the bloom of her spring of love, 
And she who clasped thee to her side, 
And called thee her wreck’d ark’s dove, 
By twilight and daybeam will kneel in 
prayer 
By the grave of my only son, 
And the breeze, that fans his dust, shall 
bear ‘ 
Our love to his heavenly throne! 
L. F. 
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II. 


EVENINGS AT SAINTS, BY THE SOCIETY OF FREE FELLOWS. 


Scene.—Tue Brive Partovr. 


Rattle Newstyle—Caledon Careless—Exquisite Essence—Jonathan 
Dolittle—at a table, with books, pamphlets, §c. §c.—The balaam 


box on the floor. 


Rattle. Well met, gentlemen, well met! all goes on as we prophesied; 
let us rejoice at the birth of Maga, and wish health, strength, and pros- 
perity to so bright a gem—ah! whom have we here? 

[Enter the Editor, with an odd sort of a looking personage. | 

Editor. Gentlemen, allow me to introduce to your grave delibera- 
tions, Mr Scalpem Mohawk—he is desirous of a place at your council 
board—for he loves the cause and would serve it. 

Rattle. Sir, he is welcome—if he comes prepared to brandish the 
tomahawk—he understands, I hope, the use of edge tools—he must 
cut keen if he joins our association. 

Editor. Oh, I assure you, gentlemen, he is well prepared either 


with point or edge. 


Rattle. And ready to point at or edge in—or rather to wedge in— 
for we have a good deal of that sort of work to do before we can make 
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matters fit and give them strength—and we want sharp tools and a 
steady hand. : 

Editor. Oh! I assure you he understands sharp edges admirably ; he 
wrote a treatise on the scythe required to cut the grass, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar fed upon, and proved to a demonstration that it requires a 
sharp edge, a stout arm and a keén eye to hit the mark and cut with 
judgment. . 

Rattle. 1 hope his fancy is excursive, and can travel over science, 
art, literature, patents and machinery. 

Editor. 1 think he’ll meet your wishes there—he has a grand spe- 
culation, to discard, sails, cordage and steam, build a chain bridge from 
New York to the Azores, and in an oblique direction, suspend it on 
the hill of Howth,—the carriages for passengers are to propel them- 
selves, and those who are fond of exercise have only to step ona sort 
of railway, which will give them an idea of the treadmill and a cold 
bath at the same time, with an assurance of being in Europe before 
they hear the roar of the Atlantic—there’s invention for you, gentlemen. 

Rattle. Great! glorious! wonderful! why at this rate we shall rival 
all nations, and all ages—make the pyramids of Egypt a pigmy achieve- 
ment, and the Roman aqueduct a joke. 

Editor. Well, gentlemen, as I perceive you are well satisfied with 
my friend, and willing to profit by his multifarious power, I’ll leave 
you till the venison hour—then hey for hot heaters, a slice of fat 
haunch, and a sparkling glass of champagne. [He goes out. 

Dolittle. Well, I van, that Editor has a head. 

Rattle. And so has a pin. 

Scalpem. Why, Sir, that’s a very old joke. 

Rattle. And therefore better than a new one—but the fact is there is 
nothing new under the sun, Solomon says so, and who dares gainsay 
the voice of wisdom? all is vanity, my good Sir. 

Scalpem. 'That’s a doctrine I cannot subscribe to, for I have a plan 
to produce eternal novelty. ‘ 

Rattle. Indeed! then, egad, you’ll find subscribers. 

Scalpem. Why, Sir, I can produce new works without the painful 
toil of thought. 

Rattle. Thought! Oh, my dear Sir, everything now-a-days is done 
without thought—books are written, read and criticised without the 
least aid from thought—neither authors, readers or critics think at all 
about them. 

Scalpem. Well, but, Sir, I ean produce more novelty than ever has 
been produced, 

Careless. As how? 

Rattle. Why, any how—but let’s hear—listen and admire. 

Scalpem. Why, gentlemen, I take all the volumes which have been 
written, from the earliest record of time up to our own bright hour— 
use the Nebuchadnezzar scythe or scalping knife, eut the whole in 
small pieces, place them under my newly invented patent roller, and 
on the instant, you have history, science, morals, arts, statistics, poe- 
try, romance, novels, tragedies and comedies in abundance. 

Rattle. Perhaps you could roll out music too, and taste at the same 
time. Egad, Sir, you are an invaluable acquisition, for curiosity is our 
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foible, and novelty our god—we are never satisfied; before we have 
thoroughly examined one subject, we begin to speculate on what may 
be the next. , 

Dolittle. Well, I guess that’s all right—we live to learn, I reekon— 
and if we lean too long on one of the old pillars, it may fall and crush 
us, and we a’nt special about such things. 

Exquisite. For my part I know nothing of falling pillars, but I re- 
member to have been in one of the rocking towers somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of AXtna, or Vesuvius, I think, which shook to and fro 
like a willow in the wind, when the bell tolled—the sensation gave 
one the qualms and destroyed the appetite—’twas horrid ! 

Scalpem. Why, Sir, the 

Rattle. Oh, pray let him alone till after supper—a little cayenne 
will brace his nerves, and he’ll be an agreeable traveller when the 
ehampagne has circled the table. 

Exquisite. Why, I have circled the lakes of Geneva and Como, and 
coasted the shores of the Mediterranean, visited the Alps, Killarney and 
Loch Lomond, lounged away my evenings among the cafes and 
saloons of Paris, lost my money, beheld the heavenly ballet, listened 
to the enchanting sounds of the grand opera, and returned as a travel- 
ler ought. 

Rattle. Fatigued with foreign entertainment, and too much cloyed 
to enjoy your own. 

Exquisite. Oh! if you want entertainment, you must travel—at home 
you have nothing of the sort. 

Careless. No! havn’t we beautiful theatres, and plays well acted? 

Exquisite. Oh! a play is a bore, and-the players are worse. I love 
my ease; I hate to be obliged to laugh, and I don’t want to have my 
nerves disturbed by vulgar feeling, sentiment or passion. Give me the 
opera—oh! delightful Italia, let me luxuriate amid sweet sounds—oh! I 
dote on music—one goes to sleep so softly—how delicious t6 sleep in 
music ! 

Scalpem. Do you understand the language and the science, that you 
talk thus? 

Exquisite. Oh! it isn’t necessary to understand anything to enjoy 
it—we go to the opera, and leave the rest to inference: do you think 
anybody understands these sort of things? Oh! no; understanding is 
vulgar—ask the critics—feelings, plays, and understanding are past; 
they are perfectly gothic. 

Scalpem. Upon my word, notwithstanding your trifling flippant 
manner of expression, there seems to be some truth in your observa- 
tions: formerly, a sterling comedy or tragedy used to bring together 
our citizens, high and low; now, they seem the signal for flight, and 
the people would rather go “into a pesthouse than a playhouse” 
whenever they are acted; .while opera, or French dancers always fill 
the theatre, unless you chance to have a fashionable star—only make 
a thing the fashion, and it is sure to succeed, despite of intellect. 
What is to be the consequence of all this? 

Exquisite. Why, you must cut the players, get a race of singers, 
turn your scenes into sheets of music, and your machinery into musi- 
cal instruments. 
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Rattle. What! are not the sublime productions of Shakspeare, when 
represented by competent actors, the noblest kind of entertainment— 
what ean exceed a play well acted? It is all that is moral, amusing and 

.refined, a lesson for youth and refreshing to age. ne 

Exquisite. See what the exquisite Byron—I don’t pun—it’s vul- 
gar—says of your divine Shakspeare, as you call him. 

Rattle. Well, what does he say? we lend our serious hearing to what 
thou shalt unfold. ; 

Exquisite. Why, he says he intended to have written for the stage, 
but found it a dull business—only about half a dozen of Shakspeare’s 
plays live on it; but he was a player, and knew the tricks of the trade; 
and his comedies are too indecent to be witnessed—-in our enlightened 
age. 

"Rattle. The noble bard, by these remarks, certainly does not im- 
press us with the most favourable opinion of his judgment, taste, or 
liberality. What! cavil now about the merits of the immortal bard? 
whom or what are we to revere, if the mighty genius of the ‘ golden 
era’”’ is treated with no more respect than one of the common herd of 
wasters of ink and destroyers of paper, that buzz like gad-flies about 
us. Half ‘*a dozen of his plays only live,” indeed!—his lordship talks 
of half a dozen plays of William Shakspeare, as they were half a dozen 
old shoes: but where was his memory on the occasion? Colburn 
could have supplied a rule by which he might have arrived at some- 
thing more than four times that amount; but he was a lord, and calcu- 
lation was beneath him. Shakspeare’s comedies are not fit to be seen, 
eh!—they are gross and obscene—this is admirable from the author of 
Don Juan, and the Vision of Judgment—but this is the age of humbug. 

Exquisite. Oh! yes, but you can’t humbug the age—for his lord- 
ship says those who could do him best are gone. Polonius died 
with Munden, and he was the greatest of them. 

Rattle. Pooh! you’re merry. 

Exquisite. So was he, they say. 

Rattle. Munden, a Shakspearian hero? 

Exquisite. It was either him or somebody very like him. 

Scalpem. Polonius died with Munden, did you say?—why, or how? 
Did Polonius derive birth or consequence only from that actor? I have 
ever thought Polonius a most excellent and finished character, and 
have always believed that Munden was a good actor of parts which 
approached extremes; for instance, Crack, Nipperkin, &c. in which 
much grimace might be used to scatter the broad laugh, but I am not 
sure that Polonius requires such aid, indeed I have all along thought 
otherwise. It has been my good fortune, Sir, (for I have been in Eng- 
land,) to see that most natural and powerful actor, Dowton, play it, 
and I really deemed it a perfect and masterly performance. — It had, to 
speak plainly, reality about it: and without making invidious compari- 
sons, the qualifications of the two players appeared to me very different. 
If, therefore, Munden was so truly great, as that the character must die 
with him, Dowton must be altogether wrong, and of course vice versa. 
We admire Teniers 3 but what should we say to one of his broad comic 
Dutch figures, dressed in a full court suit, moving with royalty! Ima- 
gine such a being delivering Polonius’ advice to his son, containing 
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some of the most wise and forcible rules for the government of life 
that ever were written. Fools were sometimes by the great bard 
made to utter ‘* wise saws,’’ as in Lear, for instance; but Polonius was 
no fool: we are not left in the dark as to the author’s intention, how- 
ever improperly it may sometimes be acted. His lordship should 
have known better. Is Richard III. of no value, now that Garrick 
is no more, or because his mightier representative, Cooke, has 
passed away, are we to declare that Crookback died with these two 
great men? No, we are even pleased with the startling pantomimic 
trickery and bustle of Kean,—this is not as it was, certainly not as it 
should be: but still the magic power of Shakspeare haloes the scene, 
and we extract beauties from among the poor tinsel ornaments, with 
which the actor sometimes tries to spoil the splendid original. His 
- lordship was a great poet, but I fear an indifferent critic. Peace to his 
manes! 

Rattle. Talk of amusements—hav’nt we balls, routs, card parties, 
and musical soiries, where all sing together to the jingle of an ill tuned 
piano, the accompaniment of cups and saucers, and the chatter of 
dandies and pretty girls? And when we go to the theatre, havn’t we the 
delightful startling sounds of slamming the box doors, in the midst of 
some of the finest scenes, the rattle and running out of one box into 
another, striding over the seats and standing on them, to show our rise 
and progress? Don’t the critics sometimes hear a speech with their 
backs to the stage, and report progress in a flaming puff of two lines? 
Call you not this amusement? 

Careless. Well, I dare say exercise is good for health—what think 
you, Dolittle? 

Dolittle. By gosh! itis, and I hate settin still; I want to look about 
and see what folks are doin; that’s all the playhouse is good for; and 
I a’nt alone in that—I guess we go to church for purty much the same 
thing. 

Rattle. Your hand is on the balaam box, take care it don’t bite you. 
What have you got there ? 

Careless. Why, it looks like a dissertation on gastronomy, on beau- 
tiful glazed paper, in a precise round hand, and nicely ruled and pointed. 

Rattle. Ha! (taking it) gastronomy ! why it’s a lecture on the im- 
morality of the age, and the licentious conduct that produced the cholera. 
You are more careless than ever—have more care upon your soul. 

Careless. On my soul I have—but here’s something above. 

Rattle. Careless men, I suppose. Let’s see—umph! Where shall I 
begin ? Oh, yes. This willdo. Listen, gentlemen. (eads.) ‘The mind 
is its own mirror, and reflects its own creations even to nature’s centre. 
The course from youth to age we see, yet cannot stem its curreat; we 
feel it rolling on—we sink or are borne onward in its strength—what 
is destiny then? Is it will? Yes, with mighty power to rule it. Can 
we point it to our time and purpose? No—though we can roll back 
the flood of time, and commune with the illustrious dead. ‘The quick 
and: high-wrought fancy beholds the past, the future—sees the nice 
shades and differences of all—hears sounds that reach not other ears, 
and marks the features and movements of beings with, yet not of the 
world—by whom mystical space is seen in hazy light, crowded with 
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forms, as the sunbeam is with atoms; their language indistinct because 
of distance, and their varied hues endless. ‘To common minds this may 
seem the sickly wanderings of disordered sense—the impure and bilious 
state, and workings of the blood—but there are those who stand as it 
were on the confines of this dull world, and look through a long vista 
at the efflux and reflux of that tide on whose bosom all things are in 
motion, past, present and to come—the darkness passing the fathers 
in the wilderness—the opening into spring, the rolling into summer, 
-in brightness and in flowers—the coming of yellow autumn—the gath- 
ering to a close——the falling of the leaves, the changing of the hues, the 
decay of vigour, and the consummation, where yawns the chasm, that 
shades the mirror and destroys the light, until it break through other 
media. And what avails this intellectual power? can it change the 
elements, direct their action, or prevent the rise or fall of any particle — 
of the great whole? No. Can it stay the pestilence or famine, or ar- 
rest the arm of death ? No. How impotent then is man! the vile worm 
that crawls performs the part for which it sprang to life—man does no 
more, he is but an intellectual atom in the great system of creation— 
knowledge only is his power—his might a breath can blast—he hears, 
sees, thinks and reasons, seeks through science to change nature, yet 
like the fly on the wheel, he is whirled round on time’s eternal axis, 
without the possibility of pause or resistance ; what is the power then 
that a breath can blast, a word destroy ?—-impotence, nothing. Is it a 
curse? No. A blessing—it teaches reliance on the Everlasting, the 
alpha and the omega, whose will is cause, whose power is effect.” 

Scalpem. Well, at all events, the writer ends in redemption. 

Dolittle. Well, I guess the man that wrote that is a little mad, or 
thereabouts. I should say— 

Rattle. Mad? Oh no, only metaphysical sensibility highly éxcited. 
This is a metaphysical age, you know. Byron led the way in this 
mystical speculation, and all the litterateurs have followed suit. There’s 
a fine sample in Bulwer’s Falkland. What else have you got—the 
‘* Pleasures of Age,”’ and an elaborate account of the funeral of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott,— ? 

Scalpem. Ah! ‘the great wizard of the north’’ is gone. 

Rattle. Yes, the mighty spirit hath departed, the highpriest of na- 
ture, the pure essence of all that was good and great hath mingled 
again in native purity. ‘The delegate from the great Author of the 
universe hath returned from his mission—proving the vastness of the 
Power that sent him—to reconcile man to man, breathe the pure 
air of love and kindness, and make known all that could dignify 
human nature. ‘The minstrel’s hand is cold, mute are the chords 
whose vibration sounded from shore to shore !—whose music charmed 
the world, its varying tones still heard in hall and bower, in palace and 
in cot, on mountain top, in forest glade and lonely glen. 

His glories are abroad upon the world, his genius spans the universe, 
his mind was a constellation of bright lights, his power rolls upon the 
eternal tide of time, never changing, never varying; though the bowtbe 
broken, yet the fountain is everlasting; the voice is heard in every 
breeze that blows, on every wave that rolls, in the dull cells of learning, 
the gay court, at the humble lang syne firesides of every cot or shieling 
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frae Maden Kirk to John O’Groat’s. And yet before the clay that held 
this mighty genius be cold in mother earth, the voice of detraction is 
endeavouring, by comparison, to prove the superiority of names less 
noted, but of course of higher power. 

Careless. Why, you know Dr Johnson said, “many men, many 
women and many children could have written just such a poem as 
M’Pherson’s Ossian.” 

Scalpem. Yes, but Dr Johnson did not prove that he was one of the 
many. 

Careless. Oh, but the opposers of Scott’s glory prove that their 
om spirits both can and have done more, much more than he ever 
could. 

Rattle. You mean they assert it, but words are not proof, nor asser- 
tion, argument. 

Exquisite. I have slept in metaphysics for the last half hour, but 
Rattle always wakes me up when he gets on his favourite hobbyhorse 
of argument, plunging and dashing as if the world was too small to hold 
him. It’s very unkind, for I love ease, and don’t care a jot for Shak- 
speare or for Scott. 

Rattle. Ha!ha! now you are awake, I see we shall have rhyme, 
if we have not reason. 

Careless. No, he’s too Exquisite for that. 

Rattle. Well done, Careless, we begin to brighten. 

Careless. So will not your opinions when you hear that the know- 
ing ones say, that Scott is not even second to Moore, Madame de Gen- 
lis, or Lady Morgan ; and that all the Waverley’s together are not fit to 
compare with Pelham; that he was but a tyro, and Bulwer a master 
spirit; in fact, that he was totally ignorant of nature and the human 
heart and a mere mechanic in literature. 

Rattle. From foppery, quackery and humbug, good lord deliver us ! 
and more especially from literary humbug, quackery and critical foppery, 
for these sins are about and around us like devouring flames, and there 
is no help in us. This humble prayer we put up, but without the least 
hope of mercy, so besotted is the age—the wicked, prating, juggling 
age in which we live. 

Careless. I say, Rattle, you know the adage, ‘the prayers of the 
wicked,” &c. 

Rattle. Oh! nonsense—we have dandyism, caricature and extrava- 
gance characterized as the essence of metaphysics, nature and passion ; 
commonplace twaddle, interlarded with French phrases, carrying on a 
sickly immoral story, denominated the pure soul of refinement, feeling 
and pathos; mad melodrame, stark staring mad melodrame, hailed as 
tragedy of the highest order ; and vulgar gabble, hardly fit for the lowest 
farce, called wit, sentiment, nay the very spirit of comedy ; and if per- 
chance the freshening breath of a book or a play, naturaily written, 
comes o’er as “like the sweet south,”’ it is at once declared mawkish 
and lacking effect, by those monstrosities, from which to be delivered 
we pray. 

Exquisite. Pray, do you mean the breath or the book ? for you are 
rather obscure, and I hate the trouble of consideration. 
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Rattle. So do the coxcomb critics ; but I mean the spirit, and that pure 
effect which is found in natural writing and construction. 

Exquisite. Oh! I’m satisfied. 

Rattle. 1 wish the public was, but that seems impossible while we 
are continually tortured with strings of hyperbolies on the eternal new 
novels, all superior and beyond comparison with the best of the Waver- 
ley’s—and tragedies by Fe-faw-fum, throwing Shakspeare and his trash 
into the shade—comparisons of: Pedrotti and Malibran, Hackett and 
Kean—for everything is done by comparison in these erudite days, 
when slipslop journalists assume the office of directors and dictators, and 
tear to pieces the works of genius ; those works hallowed by time and 
consecrated by opinion, the delight and boast of the peopled world, that 
have united us with past ages, rolling back as it were the flood of time, 
and shadowing forth the glories of greatness gone, and great worlds 
changed. Cannot these dealers in dicta be content to praise the objects 
of their love without stealing from others to deck their idols? Why 
travel out of the record in search of detraction ? 

Scalpem. It appears that they need not fatigue themselves, for it is 
easily found. 

Rattle. Why yes, any fool can detract—but what opinion can we 
have of that man who makes pretension to taste, and is not gifted with 
sense enough to distinguish one thing from another ? 

Exquisite. Why that he is better fed than bred—and advise him 
to travel. 

Rattle. Comparison, quotha ?—who would compare Belshazzar’s 
Feast with Life in Philadelphia, both good, perhaps excellent in their 
way, but neither the object nor the end is the same. I suppose these 
jackdaws would compare a woodfire to the sun, simply because they 
both give light and heat—the one for the brief space it lasts, while the 
other is eternal in power and glory, creating and sustaining. Compare 
Dunlap and West, if you please, for they have both assumed the same 
task, both painted the same subject. Even here comparison would fail, 
though the drawing and colouring were equal, for West had the merit 
of design and originality. If two men start the same idea and labour 
from it, they must be judged by comparison ; but there is no farther com- 
parison between Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer, Moore, or Lady Morgan, 
than that they have written books. If I were inclined to pursue this 
theme, I could be as teazingly talkative and comparatively silly, as the 
comparison-makers ; and therefore, I’ll only say, in passing, as the hacks 
express it, that Bulwer describes pictures with their gilded frames beau- 
tifully, straining very often at expression for effect ; while Scott creates 
men, women and children, introduces them to us, and they think and 
speak for themselves in perfect life and being, whether in cot or hall, 
in forest glade, among the mists and storms of the hill, by the roar- 
ing cataract, on the battlefield, or by the lonely shores of the Dead 
Sea. But they are not the dandies, charleys, demireps and blackguards 
of the day—no, his characters are human beings, that were, that are, 
and ever will be, breathing the language of everlasting nature, while 
they tell of times gone by, and are themselves the type of truth, the 
stamp of history. 
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_ Careless. Notwithstanding all this, there are those who prefer Bul- 
_ wer and the rest, you see. 

Rattle. ‘There are many who prefer Lord Byron’s writings to holy 
writ, but what does that prove? Does it doaway with the sacred authority 
and sublimity of the one, and establish the other ? Every man has a 
right to an opinion, but he ought to remember, that his opinion can 
neither make nor destroy that of all mankind, and that faith and feeling 
are everlasting. ‘The crackbrained nonsense, that has been written on 
these matters by coxcombical owls, is worse than a dose of ipecacuanha, 
or a besk of bilgewater ; and the wasted ink would dye a suit of mourn- 
ing for all the double-breeched Dutchmen that ever smoked a pipe at 
Communipaw or Weehawken. A man might be an excellent shoema- 
ker, but nobody would infer from that circumstance that he could lead 
an army, or discover the philosopher’s stone. The mind, the style, 
the objects of the men are essentially different; tirade and dash are 
very opposite to philosophy and consequence, and differ not more 
widely in point of fact and the world’s opinion, than the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bulwer, and the other parties named. What they pro- 
posed to do, they may have done well, and there is anend. Or if they 
must be compared, let it be with things of their own class and kind— 
and still the penny trumpet’s blast of triumph. 

Scalpem. Come, don’t trifle. 

Rattle. Why, my dear sir, every trifle is welcome in these hard 
times, when the Bank won’t discount. 

Scalpem. The Bank? that involves a double question. 

Rattle. Which the people have settled, and if they are satisfied, 
who has a right to complain?’ The consequence of their choice will 
no doubt prove the wisdom of their selection ; to time and circumstance, 
therefore, let’s leave the matter. _We have Jacksonism, Clayism and 
other isms, but republicanism, I fear, hath become little better than one 
of the wicked. Yet still, the spreading of free opinion and the equal- 
izing, or at least the attempt to render mankind more equal, arises out 
of our establishment of a free constitution. Our system works well, 
the people of Europe see it, and seem eager to follow the example. 
Whether they are prepared for such a change, or whether it would suit 
the habits and forms of other countries, may be a doubtful question. 
There’s danger in the trial, but sure we are that the right of election 
and the reform bill would never have been conceded to the English 
nation, had not the power of man’s right arm, guided by what has been 
called man’s rights, been fully manifested. Experience will show the 
wisdom of the measure. é 

Careless. Wisdom has been long asleep, she’ll awake in better 
temper by and bye. . 

Rattle. Yes, after supper we'll rouse her with a song, and a trum- 
pet accompaniment. 

Careless. Flourish, trumpets! By the way, what do you think of 
Cooper’s last ? 

Scalpem. 1 wish he had laid his scene at home. An Indian village 
would have been a better location for him than the banks of the Rhine, 
and Black Hawk or Tecumseh a more efficient hero for his pen, than 
anything belonging to Heidenmauer. But after supper we’ll drink his 
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health as an honour to our country, for he really has added considera- 
bly to our rising literary character. 

Rattle. Talking of honour, don’t you think that Leslie and Newton 
deserve well of their country? They are ‘a burning and a shining 
light,” as Burns says; the powers of their pencil and the brilliancy of 
their fancy are the delight of merry England, and reflect glowingly on 
their own native land of the West. 

Dolittle. Well, reckon, our literature is looking up. See how many 
new books are printed, and how many new plays are written—some 
special tragedies, I guess. 

Scalpem. ‘Tragedies! where are they? 'To be sure Julian and Ser- 
torius, amid our dramatic wilderness, are bright, nay beacon lights, 
which, let us hope, will be seen and followed. They are in the true 
spirit, and we should ery all hail! Their authors are men of taste, 
judgment and genius, and do honour to our literary character; but un- 
fortunately, as dramas, they are not fit for modern representation. 

Dolittle. Oh! but we have some smashing ones that are, and real 
popular too, and played every night. 

Scalpem. But it would be mockery to call them tragedies; startling 
melodramas, full of guns, trumpets, roar and tableaux, and not exactly 
the kind of amusement that ladies love. 

Rattle. The Gladiator has some good passages, and indeed two 
acts of fervent, deep and sustained interest. 

Scalpem. Why, yes; but you don’t mean to argue that some good 
passages constitute a tragedy, any more than that thews and sinews 
make a player. I am free to confess that the author of the Gladiator 
has given token of better things; he has shown himself a man. of edu- 
cation, and possessed of considerable powers; but still the Gladiator 
cannot be called a tragedy, it is but a better sort of melodrama, and 
it is quite evident the author has sacrificed his judgment to bad taste, 
and the devouring qualities of a hero, who, it appears, delights in 
rage and tumult. The sins of Oralloossa on this point are manifold. 
We have numberless attempts at tragedy, which, let the world believe, 
we think worthy of no more than to pass them in silence; for they 
cannot live beyond the dropping of the curtain. 

Rattle. But there are names that we may boast of, with pride— 
Brockden Brown, for instance—poor Brown, alas! for thy broken heart- 
ed career! thy genius is amongst our proudest triumphs; yet thou wast 
cradled in misfortune, thy short life’s span was misery—but let us 
draw the veil. & 

Scalpem. I mourn with ‘you the ill fated Brown; but there are choice 
and not inferior spirits amongst us of our own day—Washington Ir- 
ving, Cooper, Percival, Halleck, Miss Sedgwick, Hillhouse—these are 
names worthy of record in the annals of any country—but our drama 
is nothing. 

Careless. Wouldn’t you have us praise what is done? 

Scalpem. Yes, if you were content to speak the truth, and own that 
all we have done is but an attempt. I cannot retract what I have said 
of the clumsy stuff we have put forth as tragedy and comedy; the 
world only laughs at our praise of it. In fact, while we confine our- 
selves to the mere literary tailor work of cutting and fitting one man, 
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the sources of imagination are stopped, and the fountain of nature 
dried. What man of genius would stoop to the drudgery of eking out 
speeches, and stringing harsh, unnatural and bombastic expressions, and 
contriving melodramatic situations to gratify an individual at the expense 
of plot, dialogue and consistency of character? If such be made the 
only road to public favour, rest assured our drama will remain in dark- 
ness and error, for truly poetic and superior minds cannot descend to 
such degradation. 

Careless. 'That’s harsh and sweeping. 

Scalpem. Well, harshness is required, and nothing but sweeping 
can keep the pathway of the muses clean. I detest the scene where 
the player is obliged to bay like a starved wolf, or butt and gore like a 
wild bull. 

Rattle. Well, then, let us endeavour, if possible, to prevent the at- 
tempt to palm counterfeits upon us, and strangle good taste and true 
knowledge even at the very door of the temple; let the spirit and ge- 
nius of America arise and rescue her character from imposition, and 
the ridicule attendant on such dollar and cent intellect; or, at all events, 
don’t let us contend that is for the honour of our country’s literary 
glory, and a high place in the temple of fame; let not our weakness go 
forth as strength to the nations of the earth. We have power, we have 
intellect—I say, use them then, nor sit supinely down, and merely cry 
Oh, who would take the trouble to castigate such stuff, when you know 
the public applaud it? Bring it to book, at all events, and expose its 
nakedness; let’s do our duty; show me an original thought in any of 
the things; it would have had a certain charm; cr even an old one well 
dressed, and we might reverse the adage and welcome an old friend 
with a new face. We owe it to our country to rise in our might, pro- 
claim her mind and assert her honour; let Columbia do justice to her- 
self, and brush the spiders from the pure temple of her rising glories. 

Scalpem. It is refreshing to peruse a book of real merit—this, for 
instance. : 

Rattle. Ah! ‘ Paulding’s Westward Ho!’ these are, indeed, amusing, 
well written little volumes. Thus, you see, we put forth and bud freshly 
—we shall blossom shortly, and our fragrance will perfume the earth; 
Paulding shows he can still do better things—but all in good time. 

Dolitile. Well, I guess, Rattle, your tongye must be considerable 
tired; you must be confounded—knocked up. 

Rattle. Oh, you sly dog, you mean knocked down, for my opinions, 
I suppose. 

Careless, Oh! cut your tragedies, and let’s talk of war. 

Rattle. Egad, we shall soon have enough of that, if the nullifiers go 
on, and the French and English attack the Dutch. 

Dolittle. By gosh, that would be tarnal good hearing, it would give 
a stir to trade, and our flour would fetch a good price, I reckon. 

Rattle. 1 see you admire the adage-—“ it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” 

Dolittle. Give me something substantial—there a’nt nothing else 
worth a teetotem. 

Rattle. A substantial bullet, for instance. 

Dolittle. Oh, 1 a’nt fond of cold iron, nor lead in brains or out of them. 
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Rattle. Would you like it better warm?—because you could have it 
red from the cannon’s mouth—the noble clang of arms would amuse 
you, my dear Dolittle. 

Dolittle. 1 love the Rattle of knives and forks—that’s pretty con- 
siderable amusement, I guess. oh 

Rattle. As you are not fond of anything that’s hard of digestion, 
when we take field, we’ll make you butler; in the meantime, we ll 

. attack the venison, and we are sure to carry the point and conquer 
opposition. Present your nose, make ready and fire, for I smell the 
supper; and behold, the doors open, and the enemy is before us. 

Saint, opening the folding doors. Supper is on the table, gentle- 
men—venison and bucks—you are fond of bucks, I know—bred on 
purpose for you, gentlemen, and cooked after a receipt of my own, 
that would cure the Cholera. 

Rattle. Saint’s health, in a bumper of Champagne! Here comes the 
Editor. Entre, Monsieur! We are hotly engaged, you see,—shall I 
help you to a wing or a slice of the buck—these bucks are excellent, 
equal to the Friar’s fat capons of old. Dolittle, prepare yourself for the 
song you promised the Editor—he came on purpose to hear it—come, 
a glass of champagne to clear your throat—ay, the song, the song— 
bravo! bravo! 

Dolittle. Hem! hem! 


Old Jackson is a Hickory tree, 
He’s sound and they can’t rot him, 
And all the world may fairly see 
~ We'll keep him since we’ve got him. 
Yankee Doodle, Dandy. 


And Harry Clay is far away, 

Altho’ he’s good and great, too, 

But carry he could not the day, 

And so he’s off and shot, too. 
Yankee Doodle. 


Van Buren, Mat, has got the hat, 
He won from our John Sergeant, 
For when he found what he’d be at, 
He flew off in a targeant. 
Yankee Doodle. 


Omnes. Bravo! Dolittle! Bravo! Bravo! Houra! houra! houra! 
[The scene closes on the Free Fellows. 





TABLE TALK. 


So, here we sit in our pleasant office, inditing the last pages of num- 
ber two, and smiling at the spasmodic distortions of the Irish goitre’s 
malevolence, and the pitiable writhings of bardling and defamer. Old 
and inestimable counsellors, our books, are piled around us; fashion and 
beauty throng along the trottoir beneath us; the glorious constellations 
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of the heavens, breathing immortality and inspiring love, are above us ; 
-and the conscious spirit of American independence burns within us, 
while we thus pour forth our feeble tribute of revering praise to the 
manes of the gifted, the great, the good 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The last lay of the Minstrel has been sung—the last dream of unrivalled 
romance is over—the splendours of barbaric chivalry, the content and 
felicity of uncorrupted cottage life, the zealous covenanter and the 
haughty chevalier and the despotism and downfall of majesties, as they 
were pictured by the great intellectual artist of Edina, never again will 
emanate from that mighty mind, which held the souls of humankind in 
thrall. His harp is turned to mourning and his organ into the voice 
of them that weep; but, in the fulness of years and honours, he has 
gone to rest with kings and counsellors of the earth which built deso- 
late places for themselves, though he has raised a temple and monument 
in the hearts and minds of every enlightened nation, before which the 
pyramids diminish into nought. Unsullied in his intent and action, be- 
loved as a father, husband, relative and man, and almost idolized as a 
poet and illuminator of history, he passed through a long life of mental 
toil, vicissitude and disappointment, pure amidst temptation and humble 
amidst-universal applause. - No craven foes dared to exult over his de- 
parture, as many did when the glorious stars of Milton, Dryden and 
Byron fell; for the noble author of Waverley was gentle in his admoni- 
tions, kind even in his rebukes, and the wild inconsistencies of genius, 
haughty in its hour of inspiration, were never displayed by him. 

His literary career began not till his spirit was sobered by time and 
disciplined by study ; and he wrote not, at the first, under the influence 
of that burning love of fame, which the breath of insolent sarcasm, when 
directed against Byron, blew into a volcano of reckless and desolating 
revenge. Happier than his titled friend in his temperament, more for- 
tunate in those domestic relations, which rule the mind of every literary 
man for good or ill, less inconstant in attachment and opinion, and less 
deluded by professions of amity too readily believed, Sir Walter Scott 
moved calmly on to the accomplishment of his high designs, without 
feeling the alternate fascinations of pleasure and intense exasperation 
of malignant passion, that charmed and darkened .tbe soul of Byron. 
The being of principle, not of impulse ; the possessor of intellect rather 
than genius ; a conscientious loyalist, not an aristocratic radical ; a quiet 
lover of nature in its beauty, and human life in its household fellowship, 
not a passionate seeker of transitory enjoyments, and an imaginative 
wanderer among glaciers, avelanches, cataracts and volcanoes ; he arose 
and shone with a growing, deep and mellowed light, in which many 
nations will find joy and gladness; while the meteor blaze of Byron 
burst at once, with a fearful magnificence, upon a world it dazzled and 
betrayed. Our intense admiration of Byron is mingled with regret and 
grief—regret that he perverted his astonishing powers to the cause of 
immorality—and grief that he died, a victim, in the flower of manhood. 
Our estimation of Scott is the dictate of reverence and love ; he drank 
from the fountains of humanity, and beneath the fascinations of fiction 
conveyed. that instruction which exalts and purifies the heart. He has 
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gone to that eternal and high reward which a most benevolent heart and 
mighty mind might hope, in mortal days, to win in immortal being ; 
the world reveres, and congregated intellects pour forth to his memory 
their treasures of love and admiration ; and age on age will depart, and 
generation after generation vanish, but the glory and grandeur of his 
fame will glow imperishably around his monument-shrine, and pilgrims 
from every nation of Christendom gather among the ruins of Dryburgh 
Abbey, to consecrate their hearts by the remembrance of his virtues, 
and incite their minds by the contemplation of his works. . 





THE NOBLES OF LA VENDEE. 


Tue cannibal war of La Vendée, during the first French Revolution— 
the unutterable atrocities of the Jacobin generals, and merciless retalia- 
tions of Larochejacquelin, Lescures and D’Elbee—the fiendish conflicts 
of the Chouans and Gabeleurs—the noyades of Carrier—the conflagra- 
tions, rapes, and massacres that desolated the shuddering land, are un- 
folded with dreadful vividness by Lequinio and Bourniseaux in their 
histories of the Vendean horrors. The matchless tyranny of the 
Jacobins, the persecution of the Roman Catholic religion, and the forced 
levy of three hundred thousand men, were the proximate causes of a 
war savage and obstinate almost beyond example. ‘ By the light of 
the flames, which surrounded me and were consuming the unhappy 
Vendée,” says Bourniseaux, “I ventured to write its history; the 
tumult of battle and the accents of death often struck my ear while I 
was writing, and interrupted my narrative.” The barbarities of the 
Directory, the extortions of its miscreant emissaries, the assassinations 
of its pillaging and sanguinary generals, the gallant, protracted and 
determined bravery of its defenders, and the terrible sufferings of its 
houseless and hopeless inhabitants, form a picture of desolation which, 
on some future occasion, we intend to present to our readers. The 
difficult country, watered by the Thoué and the Niortaise, and ex- 
tending from the Loire to the sea, is but little known to Americans. 
Travellers, we suppose, for novelty’s sake, always pursue the route 
through France, which has been traversed by everybody for a thou- 
sand years; Thouars, Bressuire, and Chatillon are terre incognite to 
them. ‘rite accounts of what has been trite for a century are sup- 
posed to possess an interest beyond all descriptions of unknown lands— 
all developements of obscure but curious manners and traditions. Pen- 
sioned dealers in the picturesque date their correspondence from Lon- 
don, Paris, Venice, Genoa, and Rome, while Wales, with its glorious 
mountains and living poetry—the Tyrol, with its savage sublimity and 
immortal associations——-Hungary, an uncrowned empress, sitting among 
the ruins of her glory, and listening not to the voice of her magyars 
—and Normandy and La Vendée, covered with magnificent memories 
of tournament and trouvere, of splendid conquest and heroic resistance 
to oppression, remain unvisited and unknown. The recent chivalric 
enterprise of the Duchess de Berri has attracted the attention of the 
world to La Vendée; for she there awaits the hour that summons her 
to renewed discomfiture, or the downfall of tlie Orleans dynasty. We 
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have, therefore, selected the following brief account of the four great 
houses of La Vendée, (we regret that we are unable to acknowledge 
the source of the article), and, at an early day, we shall attempt to 
communicate some account of a romantic and memorable province but 
little known even in the eastern hemisphere. 


“There are four great families which compose what is termed 
‘La Vendée.’ Their estates lie contiguous to each other, and alto- 
gether cover a surface of nearly ninety miles in extent. The indivi- 
duals, who are at the head of these families in the present day, are Ma- 
dame de Vezins, the sister-in-law of Marshal Bourmont, in the district 
of Beaupreau; M. de Colbert; Maulevier, who resides in the same 
district, and is descended from the celebrated minister Colbert; and 
Count de Larochejacquelin, and Monsieur de Lusignan, in the depart- 
ment of La Vendée, properly so called. There is not one of these 
families which is not possessed of extensive property in lands. Ma- 
dame de Vezins, for instance, owns a forest close to her mansion, 
which is eighteen miles in length, and would baffle the search of any 
adversary in many quarters. M. de Colbert Maulevier has erected a 
residence in the centre of his property, which is of a regal character 
for its splendour. The Count de Larochejacquelin has received large 
accessions to his patrimony, through the largesses of the Bourbons 
since Napoleon’s downfall, and can now produce a rentroll scarcely 
inferior in amount to that of his affluent colleagues, with the solitary 
exception of M. de Lusignan, who is a descendant in direct line from 
the kings of Jerusalem and possesses an income equal to that of the 
preceding three families united. He is a nobleman of the true old 
French stock, a very ne plus ultra in his loyalty, and so proud of the 
regal blood which flows in his veins, as to have refused the honours 
of the peerage merely because he would have esteemed its acceptance a 
degradation. In this respect, he might follow the example of one of 
the princes of Rohan, and write over his portal, ‘ Rot ne peux— 
Prince ne veux—LusiGNan JE suIs.” 

“ These four nobles are recognized by the whole of the local nobility 
and gentry, as the lords of the ascendant in La Vendée, and, as such, 
the seats of power of the two first of them, (De Vezins and Colbert), 
have been invaded and taken violent possession of by the soldiers of 
Louis Philippe. During the brief career of his two predecessors, the 
Vendean nobility spent the greater part of the year upon their estates; and 
apparently foreseeing the catastrophe which laid the elder dynasty on 
the shelf, were bent upon securing the devotion of their followers by 
every kindness and attention which they could devise. With this view, 
there is scarcely an instance of their having raised the rents of their 
farms, notwithstanding the rise in the value of land of late years; hence 
the yeomen live at their ease, and have, in many instances, acquired 
considerable affluence. The most perfect familiarity reigns between 
the patron and the lessee; the cellar of the one is always at the com- 
mand of the other; and the nobleman’s steward is always welcome to 
the best dish at the farmer’s board.” 
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FOREIGN CITIES. 


A coRRESPONDENT of that popular and truly national work, the New 
York Mirror, thus glances at the capital of the, whilom, piratical and 
dreaded Danes. 


Copenhagen.—‘* The dwellings in the better part of the town 
wear an air of nobility. Everything is remarkably neat and cleanly ; 
the only fault I could find, arose from a dissimilarity to our own city. 
Their business streets are more contracted, and have not that show of 
commodities which amuses the stroller in Broadway. There are 
several spacious squares, ornamented with colossal equestrian statuary. 
The king’s palaces, which are three or four in number in the city, are 
magnificent, surrounded by soldiery, and the other paraphernalia of regal 
show. ‘The population is nearly that of New York; the city, one of 
which its inhabitants ought to be proud. It is surrounded by a regu- 
lar line of fortifications, in which, standing so as at the same time to 
defend the harbour and keep in awe the inhabitants, is the citadel. ‘The 
citadel is now a beautiful promenade. ; 

‘‘ The environ of Copenhagen is probably the most beautiful in the 
world. The passage to it from the city is through a spacious arch under 
the glacis, ornamented on either hand by colossal figures representing 
Justice and Plenty. From thence to the country palace, five miles 
distant, the road is through winding groves, over one of nature’s 
most favoured spots. The present residence of the king is a building 
presenting an exterior not at all corresponding with the reported rich- 
ness of the interior. The grounds about it are several hundred acres in 
extent, with paved walks leading through shady vistas, and intersecting 
each other from every direction. The hundred acres or more which 
immediately surround the palace, contain every variety of rural elegance 
and luxury, which lavish nature and princely means can produce. ’Tis 
a perfect elysium. The shrubbery, forest trees and flowering bushes 
of every climate, which the temperature of this can sustain, are here 
mingled with an elegant degree of taste.” 

And an English traveller, with a noble spirit, portrays that cesspool 

- of political corruption, the Austrian metropolis, where almost every 
crime walks unchastised before the world. 

Vienna.—‘ The treasures of art which Vienna contains, are varied 
and immense. I visited Schenbrun, the residence of young Napoleon, 
now no more! Its halls are spacious, its apartments regal; but to me, 
the object of attraction was the little cabinet in which Napoleon spent 
hours in writing, and where he first beheld the portrait of the young 
archduchess Marie Louise. The rank, which this princess will occupy 
in the page of history, will neither be that of an Andromache nor a 
Penelope. Her total insensibility to her husband’s misfortunes, the 
apathetic indifference with which she received the account of his death 
on the barren rock of St Helena, her utter forgetfulness of her high sta- 
tion, and of the duties of a wife and mother, in the arms of her cham- 
berlain count, are notorious facts, which will not exalt her in the eyes 
of posterity. 

“The view is magnificent from the spire of the venerable cathedral 
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of StStephen’s. The Styrian mountains, and the distant Moravia, the 
Danube, and the imperial city, with its palaces and churches, burst 
suddenly on the enraptured gaze. How singular has been the fate of 
Vienna. In its beginning, the headquarters of a Roman legion; in 
aftertimes, the residence of petty German courts; at present, the 
capital of a monarchy, and the head of the German confederation ; and 
yet, little more than a century ago, the turbaned Turk pranced proudly 
before her walls, thirsting for her destruction ; and the Arabian drome- 
dary grazed in the valleys of the Danube, while the Tartar and Spahis 
were skirmishing on the plains around, bounded by the circle of moun- 
tains on the south bank of the Danube. I pictured in my imagination 
the camp of the Turkish host. The splendid pavilions of Cara Musta- 
pha, his Pachas, the horse-tails waving in the wind, and all the glori- 
ous pomp and circumstance of Eastern war. Methought I heard the 
shrill ery of the Turkoman, the ‘ Alla hu’’ of the haughty Janizaries, 
as they beheld Sobieski and the chivalry of Poland, shouting the war- 
cry, ‘God for Poland,’”’ descending the mountain-side like a torrent, 
scattering before them the fierce and fantastic barbarians, and carrying 
death and destruction through the Ottoman ranks. I almost fancied I 
saw the Vizier, frantic with rage, displaying to the Janizaries the 
standard of the prophet, and striving, by a desperate charge, to restore 
the fortune of the day. On that eventful day, the destinies of the Chris- 
tian world rested on the point of the Polish lances. But for the brave 
hearts that shed their blood in that conflict, the proud Vienna, now the 
arbitress of nations, by whose dastardly consent, in latter times, the 
liberties, nay the very existence of her benefactors, have been annihi- - 
lated—would herself have been a degraded tributary, her children slaves ! 

‘¢ Poland, in thy hour of need, ill has Europe discharged the sacred 
debt she owed thee! That gallant, gallant race, that has always stood 
foremost in the ranks of Christendom, whose best blood has poured like 
rain whenever honour ;or duty called, how hast thou been requited! 
Deserted in danger, and*despoiled in adversity, thy bravery a reproach, 
when not put forth for others—that indomitable spirit which once saved 
Europe, now made a plea for thy own destruction! Poland has fallen, 
but her brave sons .are not yet exterminated, they may yet revenge 
themselves on her oppressors.” 





A new poem, called Atalantis, a Tale of the Sea, has lately appeared 
in New York, from the pen of W. G. Simms, formerly of Charleston. 
When a copy is received, we shall critically examine its merits with- 
out injuring the talents of the author by comparing him with Maturin 
and Milman. 

Dr Gaspard Spurzheim, who died in Boston, on the 10th of Nov. 
1832, at the age of 56, was born near Treves, in the year 1776, and 
educated at Vienna, where, in 1800, he was first incited to the study 
and exposition of the science of phrenology by hearing the lectures of 
Dr Gall, with whom, in craniology, his name will be always asso- 
ciated. After having established an eminent reputation in Europe, he 
had just commenced a glorious career in the western world, when the 
dreadful typhus of our eastern states snatched him from the sphere he 
adorned by his genius, virtues and attainments. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Oration delivered before the Philadelphia Association for celebrating 
the Fourth of July without distinction of Party, by Charles Jared 
Ingersoll, July 4, 1832. 


Tue orations, delivered on our great national anniversary, are so 
often the crude work of novices in composition, factious mercenaries, 
or wretched empirics, and merciless matricide is so often perpetrated 
upon our poor mother tongue, which, being gagged, becomes Agag, 
that we welcome anything, on such an occasion, that portrays genuine 
patriotism, actual independence and educated intellect, with a deep-felt 
pride and pleasure. From the demagogue, who explodes in bombast, 
fustian and the virulent indecencies of party-war, to the poor ‘‘ demon 
dwarf of detraction,’?’ Dr Macminimus M’Cobtha, alias Green Bice, 
who indites political elegies to procure a consulship, and distorts his 
amiable physiognomy with unseemly pangs of mental abortion, when 
disappointed in his designs, our odes, eulogies, panegyrics and invec- 
tives for the fourth of July have been so characterized by rant, riot, 
imbecility and party malevolence, that it is indeed a signal merit in an 
accomplished and intellectual man to officiate at all at such desecrated 
solemnities. We have been told, on every recurrence of this festival, 
for these twenty years, that we were or rather would be, an hour this 
side of doomsday, the proudest, purest, greatest, best, most astonish- 
ing, astounding and independent people beneath the heavens. The 
tocsin of tyranny’s kremlin—the knell of the bastille has been rung 
over Europe by the tyro village pedagogue, the ignorant apprentice, 
the national bigot, and the unnatural though naturalized emigrant, who 
sought to unite the Pleasures of Friendship with the wonders of the 
Wilderness, and became a native of the land of freedom ere his brains 
were created among the bogs of Green Erin. The manes of Wash- 
ington and the memories of his noble compatriots have been scandal- 
ized and insulted by the dotard sentimentality, the mawkish lamenta- 
tions of pretenders and parvenus; while very few,-such is the degrada- 
tion, even now, of the joyous and solemn anniversary, who could do 
justice to the theme, would arise and assert the dominion of intellect, 
true patriotism and just reflection. 

We are pleased that Mr Ingersoll is one of these; we are gratified 
that an American Citizen, (a prouder title than that of Rome, or that 
of the robber dukes and pillaging princes of modern Europe,) can find 
leisure to stand forth, the able, uncompromising, intellectual, and really 
independent advocate of his abused and acquiescing country. We 
have been stung by the vermin, infested by the reptiles, and goaded 
by the savage animals of the old world, yet we wi!l not awake. We 
have been slandered and mocked and spit upon, yet we stroke the red 
stripe of the lash, and let the voided rheum drip from our beards, as if 
we felt honoured by lordly contempt. Vagabond hostlers and waiting- 
women, unmannered captains of marines and fugitive convicts, the 
Halls, Ferons, Ferralls and Trollopes of the east are feasted to defame 
us; while the rumour of a lord’s intention to visit our God-forsaken 
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country, and write a real Regent-street book on American manners, 
summons every dandy from his man-maker’s shop to the pave, and 
every belle of patrician ambition to her boudoir. 


«The ascendency of Europe,” says Mr Ingersoll,. ‘is felt in mortifying pre- 
ference, not only for whatever is European, but even what is American is best 
recommended by European credentials. The intellectual metal of America is 
more current among ourselves by means of foreign seignorage. Like Solon, 
the wise men of our literature become greater lawgivers at home by long sojourn 
abroad; and the ovations of their return are more signal than the triumphs of 
their stay.” 

But such honest and fearless expositions of our character and man- 
ners, as are given in this well-written pamphlet, will do much, we 
hope, to effect a radical change in all our feelings, desires and expecta- 
tions. Mr Ingersoll begins by rapidly sketching the consequences of 
the American Revolution, and maintains that, however sanguinary may 
have been the popular commotions, which have changed the destinies 
of nations— 


‘*Liberty never has been bought at a price beyond its value. The physical, 
moral and religious condition of mankind has been meliorated by revolution. 
Has it ever been much improved without revolution? Compare modern 
France with what that country was before the level of revolution was forced 
through all ranks, cutting down kings, queens and nobles, raising up peasants, 
mechanics and adventurers, unbiassed judgment must allow that the severe 
purification has produced a state infinitely preferable to that which was 
stagnant in the person of one absolute sovereign. Take the most favourable 
zras that can be named, when Henry the Great was assassinated by the fortieth 
attempt of fanaticism, or the splendid misery of Louis the Fourteenth’s Asiatic 
despotism; the French nation and character were vastly inferior. During the 
profligate regency of the Duke of Orleans, Massillon, the most eloquent, and the 
only liberal preacher of the Gallican church, predicted in one of his best sermons 
inevitable revolution from the abuses of the government. The reigns of the 
three petticoats, as Frederick the Great sarcastically characterized the scandalous 
ascendant of the successive mistresses of Louis the Fifteenth, hastened the ap- 
proaching crisis. The despicable duplicity of Louis the Sixteenth, who, though 
he had no other mistress than his wife, was the weak instrument of her miscon- 
duct, together with the base treachery of his brothers, Louis the Eighteenth 
and Charles the Tenth, forced and justified the explosion. Royalty and aristo- 
cracy suffered dreadful retribution; but has the country suffered? was France 
ever so great or ep fe as she is? Eminence in all the arts of war and peace, in 
all the attainments of civilization, in the sciences of legislation and jurisprudence, 
founded by that constituent assembly which organized revolution, was developed 
by a child and champion of revolution who established equality and toleration 
on imperishable bases, leaving liberty for the final work, which within the last 
fifteen years, in spite of royal perfidy, has made prodigious advances from the 
popular impulse which seldom relents and never retrogrades. 

‘¢ England was an enslaved and semi-barbarous uation, till by a series of revo- 
lutions the democratic principle was grafted into the British constitution. Eng- 
lish literature long disguised and perverted this great truth: nor was it till 
latterly that it shone forth, in spite of the Humes and Blackstones, on many 
honest pages, among which Hallam’s admirable histories may be mentioned as 
the most conspicuous and authentic, which should be studied by all American 
youth, exhibiting the much abused associates of Milton and Cromwell in the 
first contest, of Locke and Addison in the second, as the pious forefathers of the 
glories of Great Britain. Neither liberty, law or property was an Englishman’s 
birthright, nor was.prosperity or grandeur the just boast of Great Britain, till 
revolution established them. Mr Hallam, in his History of the Middle Ages, 
declares, that there is no recorded instance of a habeas corpus granted in any 
case of illegal imprisonment by the crown or its officers during the Plantagenet 
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dynasty. Primogeniture, what has it done for England but excite a race of im- 
poverished younger sons, like Pitt and Wellington, to repair the effects of the 
decline of their rich and titled seniors? How little of the vigorous growth of 
British supremacy is from the hot-beds of royal prerogative or noble privilege! 
How much spontaneous from the common soil! a 

‘* After a tremendous struggle, led on by Great Britain, of all the powers of 
Europe against the revolutionary principle as it broke forth in France, that im- 
mense dictatorship, by which it was temporarily fettered, was overthrown, and 
the privileged orders flattered themselves that they had triumphed. But the 
French giant rose again like Anteus, and Belgium, Italy, Poland and England 
immediately caught the fire of another revolution. Far behind this country in 
the modern improvements of representation and jurisprudence, behind France 
in those of equality, property and toleration, behind even the rest of Europe in 
the inequalities of rank and delusions of title, with insupportable debts, and in- 
tolerable tithes, Great Britain is now agitated with a third revolution, the una- 
voidable consequence of misrule, and its only remedy. The sturdy good sense 
of our noble mother country insists on a greater resemblance to our own; to re- 
novate that Great Britain whom nothing but a temperate revolution by reform 
can save from a revolution of anarchy.” 


He proceeds to assert that royal restorations have always been ac- 
companied by wilder horrors than the most remorseless-triumphs of an 
insurgent people. 

** The golden days of restoration have been more stained with massacre and 
perfidy than the iron crises of revolution. In France, Spain, Naples, Portugal 
and Poland, the delirium of triumphant monarchs has been more bloody, bar- 
barous and destructive than the rage of rebellious population. 

**Conceding the full measure of crime which has there disgraced popular 
commotion, who can say that the vengeance of kings is not more inhuman than 
the madness of subjects; that the calm of despotism is not more insufferable than 
the storm of revolt?” 


Though our last war with England contributed to lessen our awe 
of the mother country, (as it is idly called,) yet we think the orator 
ventures too far in his description of its effects. The truth must be 
told—we are not yet free, not independent, not a nation, but a con- 
federacy, to which the word federal, we fear, is misapplied, of all sorts 
of nations. ‘The great West is the stronghold of true republicanism; 
but our Atlantic cities, in fashions, follies, literature, science and arts, 
are yet and will be, till Public Opinion demands a revolution, vassals 
to England. 

‘* Opinion was not free, sovereign, or independent. A large portion of well 
informed and respectable Americans wanted confidence in their country. The 
great victory of that war was that of the natioh over colonial habits and appre- 
hensions; a triumph by which the independence of opinion was fully corrobo- 


rated. The charm of European ascendancy was broke. We have become 
strong enough to disregard its arrogance.” 


Mr Ingersoll well describes the influence of religion upon our minds 
and characters, and hurls indignantly back, as well he might, upon the 
hierarchy of England, the senseless charge of American deism. 


‘* The Christian religion is not more inconsistent with Pagan mythology than 
with hereditary legislaticn, or a political church. It disowns all hierarchies of 
church and state. It is no respecter of persons, but regards measures not men. 
Nobles were not its apostles, nor princes its martyrs. Its honour is truth, its 
chivalry is patience, its loyalty is liberty, its illustration is humility. Nowhere 
are ecclesiastical and eleemosynary establishments so rapidly planting as in this 
country. Nowhere are churches relatively more numerous or more numerous- 
ly attended. Pastoral influence is pervading and powerful. The revenues of 
piety and beneficence are large and increasing. Indeed, detraction has of late 
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changed its aim from religion to fanaticism: and it must be confessed that the 
enthusiasm, which characterizes freedom, finds affinities in many of the various 
shades of Christianity which distinguish the religion of this country. The ir- 
repressible spirit of sect which, since its origin, has appeared in a thousand shapes, 
connecting itself with English republicanism, and migrating from that common- 
wealth to this, in no part of Christendom condemns with more inflexible auste- 
rity those pastimes and recreations which are among the happiest and most 
rational materials of existence, denouncing smiles as sin, and merriment as mis- 
demeanour. There are innumerable followers among us of the disconsolate 
apothegm of Rousseau, that it is man’s destiny to be, to suffer, and to die.” 


This singular anecdote of Robespierre will be ‘new to many of our 
readers; it reminds one of the Italian Brigand’s prayers the moment 
before he rushes to pillage and assassination. 


“Tt is an undeniable, although it may be surprising fact, that Robespierre 
himself, mostly regarded as a monster of iniquity, in his remarkable discourse 
on the restoration of public worship, denounced atheism as inconsistent with 
equality, anda crime of the aristocracy, asserting the existence of a supreme 
being, who protects the poor, rewards the just, and punishes the proud, as a 
popular consolation, without which the people would despair. If there were no 
God, said he, we should be obliged to invent one.” 


The institution of marriage, the character and condition of servants, 
the truth of which we can attest from actual experience of their Eng- 
lish audacity, and the general manners of American society, are deline- 
ated with a just and discriminating spirit; and, while we read such 
earnest appeals to patriotism, and such cogent rejoinders to foreign 
dogmatism and domination, we can but lament that we are mere pio- 
neers in an honourable, a glorious cause—and that many a man, with 
the heart and mind of the orator, must perish, a lone watcher on the 
borders of a land, which might be as independent as it is prosperous, 
ere the hour of our moral and mental renovation shall arrive. 


‘* Marriage, in the enforcement of a much contested principle, though but a 
civil contract'in this country, is mostly solemnized with religious ceremonies: 
and beyond all doubt or comparison, the married state, conjugal fidelity, and the 
general purity of that union which is the fountain of all domestic happiness, 
morality and virtue, are here in the highest preservation. The opulent classes 
are altogether less dissolute, the poorer less degraded. The law of England ca- 
priciously allows one woman to be queen of the realm, and subjects all others to 
be the slaves of husbands.” ae 

‘* But there is a redeeming quality in this class of servants, which is almost 
unknown in that country whose inhabitants are least tolerant of this American 
deficiency, and which we ourselves undervalue. In Europe, England especially, 
a system of pilfering peculation is so universal among servants, that it is con- 
ceded as part of their ordinary emoluments, whereas our awkward, undisciplined 
and ill-dressed domestics are as generally honest, A late president of the United 
States, who had been much in Europe, among the friendly advice he gave to 
a gentleman whom he charged with our most important foreign embassy, earnest- 
ly cautioned him not to go without a faithful black to protect his property against 
the superserviceable knaves in livery, by whom all the capitals of Europe are 
infested. Not only among menials but all the lower classes, there is a prevailing 
venality abroad, to which, in this country, they are altogether strangers. 





‘We measure the excellency of other men,” says Selden, “‘by some 


excellency we conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet poor enough, . 


as poets used to be, seeing an alderman with his gold chain, upon his 
great horse, by way of scorn, said to one of his companions, ‘Do you 
see yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks? Why, that fellow 
cannot make a blank verse!’ ”’ 
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THE PEARL, OR AFFECTIONS GIFT: 


A Christmas and New=Year’s Present. Philadelphiae Thomas T. Ash, 
Chestnut Street. 1833. 


Tue ardent and bright-spirited youth of our land are here presented, 
for another year of anticipated joy, with the fifth well-conceived and 
beautiful annual which Mr Ash, with commendable enterprise, has ju- 
diciously executed for their entertainment. ‘The letterpress and em- 
bellishments—the simplicity, high moral feeling and occasional pathos 
and eloquence, that pervade this volume—are all adapted both to de- 
light and instruct—to guide and gladden the eager and earnest minds of 
the American youth. The abilities of several eminent artists have 
contributed to adorn these pages; and the offerings of distinguished 
female writers (who should, indeed, be the only contributors to such a 
work as this,) are presented with grace and love on the altar of inno- 
cence. The pictures, My Sister Mary, the Child at Rest, Who’s 
there? and the Culprit Detected, are calculated to impart amusement 
and preserve inviolate, at the same time, those sentiments of affec- 
tion and virtue and fear of offence which should characterize the 
youthful heart. We cannot say of ail the poems and stories contained 
in the volume that they are admirably adapted to their purpose, for 
there is much inequality, we think, both in their merit and fitness. ‘The 
Annette of Mrs Childs is superior to the Innocence of Mrs Sigourney; 
and while the Sister Mary of the former is far less poetical than the 
lines On the Death of a Beautiful Boy of the latter, it is, perhaps, bet- 
ter fitted to touch the affectionate spirit of a child. The Pebble and 
the Acorn, by Miss H. F. Gould, is an admirable fable—fraught with 
instruction and expressed in the happy quaint, half grotesque language, 
in which that simple minded and gifted writer often conveys both mo- 
rals and amusement. The Fashionable Boarding School, by Mrs C. 
Sedgwick, and the Cadet’s Sister, by Miss Leslie, illustrate and con- 
demn, with discrimination and effect, that miserable system of hypo- 
crisy, detected baseness, scandal and guilt which we have noted and 
exposed in more than one seminary and drawingroom. ‘They are both 
well written, and the vices of envious childhood and ill-natured matu- 
rity are delineated with much skill. We trust that none, who read 
these tales, will ever sit for such a picture of perverted human nature. 
The bitter trials of orphanage, the haughtiness of a wealthy child, the 
malevolence of hirelings and the triumphs of patient intellect and a 
suffering though noble heart, are affectingly portrayed in the story of 
Reverses, and we hope that the salutary impression made on the young 
mind by its perusal will be indelible. ‘There is many an Agnes though 
few Louisas, like these, in the world. 

Our limits warn us to particularize no longer. Mr Ash has publish- 
ed a beautiful New-Year’s offering, and we trust he will reap his re- 
ward. Even in infancy, the thoughts are influenced for good or ill by 
precept or example; and he who, by such works as this and such sim- 
ple, yet sensible weekly papers as the Youth’s Literary Gazette, just 
commenced, inculcates moral and religious principles upon the tender 
minds of childhood and youth, deserves the universal patronage of 
parents and guardians. 
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ARCH STREET (NATIONAL) THEATRE. 


Many remarks upon this house were written for our first number, but our limits 
would not permit them to appear. Since then, we have had little leisure to 
attend any theatre; but we understand that Clara Fisher was, as usual, eminently 
attractive, and we are glad to know that Mrs M’Clure has corrected some of her 
errors of accentuation, Young Kean’s performance of the fourth act of Richard 
III. was glowing and magnificent in the highest degree. Metamora and Oral- 
loosa continue to be most profitable favourites. Giordano, a soidisant tragedy 
by James Lawson, was acted one night to a small and suffering audience. We 
endured the whole representation heroically, that we might pronounce an advised 
and decided opinion; and here it is, prepared to sustain its position by the most 
condemnatory quotations. It is neither original nor effective in plot, incident, 
sentiment or language; whole lines are pilfered from Douglass and Macbeth, and 
whole scenes constructed on the thoughts of real men of genius. It failed 
utterly, though Scott and others toiled like diligent conspirators to make some- 
thing of it. Peace to its oblivion! for we hope no parricidal hand will ever 
attempt to resuscitate it for renewed homicide. 

We note in Mr Scott, as in most performers, abundance of false emphasis. 
A thorough system of elocution alone can teach the force of words. He and 
many others, in pronouncing such words as find and find, frequently 
sound them keind and feind. In Phasarius (though, as we have said, his per- 
formance of that character was very fine,) when he spoke of Pluto, he pointed 
upwards, His wooing scene in Richard, though he is not “ shorn of his propor- 
tions” at all, and therefore does not look the deformed tyrant, was not very far 
inferior to Booth’s, as we last saw him. But, notwithstanding his occasional suc- 
cess in the most difficult creations of the drama, we sincerely and kindly advise 
Mr Scott, in these his days of youth, when every professional man should 
study with all diligence, to forego the pleasure of seeing his name in large letters 
at the top of the playbill, for the sake of that fame which soars not at the thun- 
ders of the gallery or the plaudits of the pit. The time will come, if he wisely 
awaits it, when a loftier ambition may be more honourably and enduringly re- 
warded, 


CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE. 

We intended to have expatiated upon the excellencies and ovations of the 
Kembles, but their merits are both acknowledged and rewarded, and neither 
they nor our readers need to be informed of their powers and their triumphs. 
It is more properly within the scope of our design and the spirit of our nature, 
to observe and commend the early dayspring of unapplauded genius, and encour- 
age, by a timely word of kindness, the developement of its undoubted though 
untold power. 

We regret that Mr Horn and Miss Hughes failed to attract the public during 
their brief engagement ; we regret that science and skill in a laborious profession 
should be unhonoured and unpatronized in a city like this: 

Mr Wallack, during his repeated engagements, has proved himself almost un- 
rivalled as a picturesque actor of melodramatic characters. His Massaroni and 
and Heywood are, indeed, masterly personations ; we, certainly, never witnessed 
a more beautiful representation than that of the second act of the Brigand. We 
did not see his Hamlet, but we question his capacity of doing justice to the phi- 
losophic, heart-sick and hallucinated Dane. 

We must speak of the regular company. Rowbotham’s Napoleon, Wood’s 
Alexandre in Victorine, and Mrs Maywood’s Aldabella in Fazio were as perfect 
as we can conceive any impersonations ever to have been ; and Roberts and Mrs 
Rowbotham, in their peculiar range of characters, are always too rapturously 
welcomed to require any additional approbation. Mr Maywood forbids us to 
speak of him, for he will not appear in parts for which he is fitted, or which are 
fit for him. , : 

Walstein is, not only a promising, but really, very fine actor in certain charac- 
ters. We never saw his Capulet and Leonato equalled—nay, even approached. 
We take sincere pleasure in saying that he is a valuable member of the company. 
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Smith has a handsome person, a good face, and strong conception of character; 
but his voice needs diligent culture, Flexibility, mellowness and depth of into- 
nation may be acquired, and we trust.that while, in the belief that he may be- 
come an eminent performer, we suggest to him the propriety of modulating his, 
frequently, cold and hard tones, he will not think we speak unkindly. This is 
the only defect we note in him, and itis one to be corrected by patient practice. 
The science of elocution has given variety and softness to tones much worse than 
his. 

Faulkner is, generally, an admirable performer; his Sir Guy Staunch was 
nature—the nature of a coarse, baronetted English horsejockey—itself ; but as 
Old Crumbs in the Rent Day, Jones of the Arch-street house was very far his 
superior, This opinion can scarcely be ungracious to Faulkner, for we really 
think that Jones in the characters of old men has no equal here. 

Pickering, (who, lately, has appeared but seldom) in defiance of an ill formed 
mouth, achieves that good opinion to which his theatrical talents are entitled. 
He plays with energy, discrimination and effect. But we must defer all other 
remarks to a future occasion. 

THE PAYNE BENEFIT. 

We are much gratified to record that John Howard Payne, once the beautiful 
Roscius, and latterly the dramatist, has received from his countrymen such a fer- 
vent and substantial welcome as his long absence, his clever performances and his 
necessities required. We knew him well in France—a handsome, companionable, 
high-hearted man—writing, sometimes, invita Minerva, and sometimes projecting 
high emprize, invita pecunia—full of ingenuity and ingenuousness, though often 
inactive and improvident—gifted with much dramatic ability, though loath to exert 
his original power, and discontented with what he had done, though disinclined 
to soar beyond his previous altitude. Many a time have we rambled with him 
over the Boulevards, the Place de Gréve, the ruins of the Bastille, the Pont Neuf 
and the most beautiful Parc of Versailles; and many a time have we lamented that 
he would not rouse his fine capacities to the accomplishment of that which would 
confer unquestionable distinction upon him. Let his merits and his trials, how- 
ever, be justly appreciated ; though the most of his pieces have been either trans- 
lated or imitated, they have been exceedingly lucrative to the American theatres, 
while they have brought him no reward ; and we are pleased to see that his coun- 
trymen are, in some degree, aware of the difficulties to which an unprovided 
man of letters is subject in an European capital. The benefit given to the Dra- 
matist Returned on Thursday night, Nov. 29, 1832, will be long remembered as 
an epoch in the history of the drama, the American republic and the human heart. 
Among the names of the projectors and the immediate patrons of this splendid 
entertainment, are many of the very first merchants, civilians and men of letters, 
officers of the general and municipal governments and gentlemen of eminence in 
a highly accomplished community. We regret, however, to see the signatures 
of some meddlesome parvenus dishonouring a catalogue of names so noble. 

The entertainments presented to a crowded house were Payne’s tragedy 
of Brutus, with this powerful cast: Brutus, Forrest ; Titus, Scott ; Collatinus, 
Barrett; Tullia, Mrs Sharpe ; Lucretia, Mrs Barrett; Tarquinia, Mrs Barnes. 
Payne’s comedy of Charles Il—Captain Copp, Mr Wallack ; Charles, Mr Barrett. 
The Taming of the Shrew—Petruchio, Mr Kemble ; Catharine, Miss F. Kemble. 
Jones sung ** Sweet Home” delightfully, and Miss Hughes, accompanied by Horn 
on the piano, gained universal applause by her execution of the Mermaid’s Cave, 
by Miss Gould; and an occasional Address, written, we believe, by Theodore S. 
Fay, was spoken by Mrs Sharpe. 

Does Mr Payne remember the last interview he had with the writer, at the 
hotel Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, the night before we left Paris? Has he 
forgotten what we then said, that his reception, despondent and distrustful as he 
then was—in his native land would gladden his heart, exhilarate his mind and re- 
plenish his purse? We loved the man, and have done something to repel the 
assaults which have been made upon him ; we admire the undeveloped more than 
the obvious power of the dramatist, and we rejoice that he has returned and re- 
newed his American relations, under auspices so pleasing to himself and so hon: 
ourable to the great city of New York. 











